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I 


The artist was sitting beside Mrs Elzen in the open carriage, 
with her twin sons Romulus and Remus facing him. His atten- 
tion was divided between the conversation, the consideration 
of his position, which required decisive action, and the con- 
templation of the sea. It was certainly a view worth contem- 
plating. They were driving from the direction of Nice towards 
Monte Carlo along the Vieille Corniche, the road which hugs 
the overhanging rocks, high above the sea. The view on their 
left was hemmed in by a mass of naked rock, grey with a rosy 
tinge, like mother of pearl, while on their right stretched the 
depths of the Mediterranean sea, which seemed immensely far 
below them, a deep and boundless chasm. From this height, 
the small fishing boats looked like tiny white specks, and it was 
even difficult to distinguish a distant sail from a gull circling 
above the water. 

With the enraptured expression of a woman oblivious of her 
actions, Mrs Elzen rested her shoulder against Swirski’s arm 
as her dreamy eyes floated across the mirror of the sea. 

A shudder of delight ran through Swirski as he felt the 
pressure, and he mused that were it not for the presence of 
Romulus and Remus, he might have placed his arm around the 
young woman and pressed her to his bosom. 

A twinge of alarm rapidly succeeded this thought, for if he 
did that, the hesitation would have come to an end and the sit- 
uation would have been decided. But Mrs Elzen interrupted 
his thoughts. 

‘Let us stop the carriage!’ she said. 

Swirski stopped the carriage, and for a moment they sat in 
silence. 

‘How quiet it is here after the hubbub of Monte Carlo!’ said 
the young widow. 

‘I hear only music,’ answered the painter. ‘They must be 
playing on the ironclads in Villefranche.’ 

Muffled strains wafted up to them from time to time, borne 
on the same breeze that brought them the scent of orange blos- 


som and heliotrope. The roofs of seaside villas below, hidden 
in thickets of eucalyptus splashed here and there with the 
white of flowering almonds and the pink of peach-trees, over- 
looked the deep-blue sunlit bay of Villefranche, which was 
crowded with great ships. 

The bustle below contrasted strangely with the lifelessness 
of the barren mountains, over which stretched a sky so cloud- 
less, so clear, that it seemed glassy, almost implacable. Up 
there, everything seemed small and insignificant amid the 
placid greatness, and the carriage with its passengers seemed 
no more than a beetle clinging to the rocks, impudently crawl- 
ing up these noble heights. 

‘Life itself seems to end here,’ said Swirski, looking at the 
nakedness of the rocks. 

Mrs Elzen leant even more heavily on his arm. ‘To me it 
seems that life begins here,’ she said in a slow, drowsy voice. 

‘Perhaps you are right,’ answered Swirski after a while, his 
voice betraying emotion. 

He cast an enquiring glance at her. Mrs Elzen lifted her 
eyes to him, but quickly lowered her lids, in apparent confu- 
sion. Almost in denial of her two sons sitting on the front ban- 
quette, she looked at this moment like a young girl whose eyes 
cannot stand up to the first gleam of love. They both fell 
silent, while the wind-borne snatches of music drifted up from 
below. 

Meanwhile, a plume of smoke had appeared in the distance, 
at the very entrance to the bay, and the solemn atmosphere was 
shattered by Remus, who jumped up from his seat shouted: 

‘Tiens! Le Fohmidable!’ 

Mrs Elzen cast a glance of displeasure at the younger of her 
twins. She was sorry to have lost that magic moment, in which 
every word was so full of fateful import. 

‘Remus,’ she snapped; ‘Veux-tu te taire2’ 

‘Mais Maman, c’est le Fohmidable!’ 

“What an unbearable child!’ 

‘Pouhquoi?’ 

‘He’s a fool, but he’s right,’ piped up Romulus. ‘Yesterday 
we were in Villefranche — you saw us set off on our bicyclettes 
~ and they told us that the whole squadron had arrived, except 
for the Fohmidable, which was to come the next day.’ 


‘Fool yourself!’ replied Remus, accenting the last letter of 
every word in the French manner. 

The boys began digging each other in the ribs with their 
elbows. Knowing how much Swirski disliked her sons’ manner 
of speaking and their upbringing in general, Mrs Elzen told 
them to be quiet, and said: ‘I have already told you, and Mr 
Kresowicz, that you must speak only Polish amongst your- 
selves.’ 

Kresowicz was a student from Zurich with the beginnings 
of tuberculosis whom Mrs Elzen had encountered on the Riv- 
iera. After making the acquaintance of Swirski, and particular- 
ly after a declaration from the malicious but immensely rich 
Mr Wiadrowski to the effect that respectable homes no longer 
reared their children in the manner of travelling salesmen, she 
had taken him on as their tutor. 

The wretched Formidable had completely spoiled the sensi- 
tive painter’s mood. After a while, the carriage lurched for- 
ward with a crunching of gravel. 

‘It was you who insisted that we should bring them along,’ 
said Mrs Elzen in a sugary voice, ‘you are much too kind to 
them. But we must return here at night, by moonlight. Would 
you like to do that, tonight, perhaps!’ 

‘I should be delighted to, but tonight there will be no moon, 
and your dinner will probably end too late,’ answered Swirski. 

‘That’s true,’ Mrs Elzen said. ‘But you must tell me when 
there will be a full moon. It is a pity that I asked other people 
to this dinner . . . It must be beautiful here with a full moon, 
although I confess that I always get palpitations of the heart at 
such a height. If only you knew how it is beating at this 
moment . . . but look at my pulse; you can see it through the 
glove.’ 

With these words, she turned over her hand, which was 
rolled up tightly in a kid glove, and proffered it to Swirski. He 
took it in both hands and looked at it. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I cannot see, but perhaps I might hear it.’ 
Leaning over, he put his ear to the buttons of the glove and 
pressed it to his face, then he brushed it with his lips and said: 
“When as a boy I caught a little bird, I could hear the heart 
beat inside it just like this; it is just like the heart of a captured 
bird.’ 


She gave an almost melancholy smile, and repeated: ‘Just 
like the heart of a captured bird .. .’ 

After a moment she asked: ‘And what did you do with your 
captured birds?’ 

‘I would get immensely attached to them, but they always 
flew away...’ 

“Wicked little birds . . .” 

‘And so it has always been in my life,’ the painter went on, 
with a trace of emotion. ‘In vain have I sought someone who 
would stay by my side, and at last I have lost all hope.’ 

‘No! You must have hope,’ replied Mrs Elzen. 

Swirski suddenly felt that the time had come to conclude 
this business which had started so long before, and come what 
may. He felt a little like a man shielding his eyes and ears to 
plunge into the water, but he felt that this was no time for hes- 
itation. 

‘Perhaps you would like to walk a little,’ he said, ‘the car- 
riage can follow, and then we can converse more easily.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied Mrs Elzen, in a tone of resignation. 

Swirski prodded the coachman with his cane, the carriage 
stopped, and they alighted. Romulus and Remus immediately 
ran ahead to where they could look down on the houses of Eze 
and roll stones down into the olive-groves below. Swirski and 
Mrs Elzen were left alone, but clearly fate was dogging him 
that day, for before they could take advantage of the moment 
of solitude, they saw a horseman followed by a groom dressed 
in the English fashion ride up from the direction of Monte 
Carlo and stop next to Romulus and Remus. 

‘It’s de Sinten,’ said Mrs Elzen, her voice betraying vexa- 
tion. 

‘Yes, I recognise him.’ 

A moment later, they had before them a horse’s head, and 
above it, the horselike head of the young de Sinten. He hesi- 
tated for a moment. He might have merely greeted them and 
ridden on, but he probably judged that if they had wished to 
be alone they would not have brought the boys. He therefore 
jumped down from his horse, tossed the reins to the groom, 
and bade them good day. 

‘Good day,’ replied Mrs Elzen a little drily. ‘Is this your 
hour?’ 


‘Yes. In the mornings I shoot pigeons with Wilkisbey, so I 
do not ride lest I disturb my pulse. I am seven birds ahead of 
him already. Did you know that the Formidable is arriving at 
Villefranche today, and that the admiral is giving a ball on 
board the day after tomorrow?’ 

“We saw it sail in.’ 

‘I was on my way to Villefranche to see one of the officers 
who is an acquaintance, but I see it is getting late. If you have 
nothing against it, I will return with you to Monte Carlo.’ 

Mrs Elzen gave a nod, and they went on together. A pas- 
sionate horseman, de Sinten immediately began to talk of the 
hunter he had just been riding. 

‘I bought him from Waxdorf,’ he said. ‘Waxdorf lost at 
trente et quarante and needed money. He placed on inverse and 
hit on a series of six, but then his luck changed.’ Here he 
turned to his horse. ‘Pure Irish stock. I’ll wager anything that 
there isn’t a finer hunter on the whole Corniche. He’s just a 
little tricky to mount.’ 

‘Is he vicious?’ inquired Swirski. 

‘Once you’re in the saddle, he’s like a child. He’s got used 
to me now, but if, for instance, you were to try, he’d never let 
you get on.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ retorted Swirski, who in matters of 
sport was childishly vain. 

‘Don’t try, at least not here, at the edge of the precipice,’ 
cried Mrs Elzen. 

But Swirski already had his hand on the horse’s neck, and 
a moment later he was in the saddle. The horse had put up no 
resistance, perhaps because it was not in fact vicious at all, or 
because it realised that this rocky ledge was not the place for 
a struggle. Horse and rider then disappeared at a canter round 
a bend in the road. 

‘He has quite a good seat,’ said de Sinten, ‘but he’ll lame 
my horse. There’s really nowhere good to ride around here.’ 

“Your horse turned out to be quite docile,’ said Mrs Elzen. 

‘I’m very glad of it, because there could have been a nasty 
accident in this spot — I was a little anxious.’ 

His face betrayed irritation. What he had said regarding the 
horse’s fierceness now looked like a lie, and this only brought 
out the dislike he felt for Swirski. It is true that de Sinten did 


not entertain any serious intentions where Mrs Elzen was con- 
cerned, but he would have preferred it if there had been 
nobody about to hinder him in his less serious ambitions. 
Besides, only a few weeks before, the two had exchanged sharp 
words. In the course of a luncheon given by Mrs Elzen, de 
Sinten, who was an intransigent aristocrat, had declared that in 
his opinion Man begins at the level of a barony. Swirski, who 
was in a bad mood, had enquired whether he meant upwards 
or downwards. The young man had been so piqued by this 
reply that he began to confer with Mr Wiadrowski and coun- 
cillor Kladzki on what course he should take and it was then 
that he learned, to his astonishment, that Swirski came from a 
princely family. Further intelligence on Swirski’s remarkable 
physical fitness and his skill at shooting contributed .a calming 
influence on the nerves of the baron, with the result that this 
exchange did not have any consequences. But it nevertheless 
left a trace of ill-will in the hearts of the two men. And when 
it had become clear that Mrs Elzen was inclining more 
definitely towards Swirski, this ill-will became purely platonic. 

But the painter felt it more acutely. It is true that nobody 
had suggested the affair could lead to marriage, but already 
members of their acquaintance were beginning to talk about 
his attachment to Mrs Elzen, and he suspected that de Sinten 
and his friends were attempting to ridicule him. Although they 
did not speak a word of it, Swirski was convinced that he was 
right, and it pained him, mainly out of consideration for Mrs 
Elzen. 

He was therefore delighted that, thanks to the docility of 
the horse, de Sinten had been made to look like a man who 
tells gratuitous untruths, and to make a point of this, he 
announced on his return: ‘A good horse, and gentle as a lamb.’ 

He dismounted, and they walked on, the three of them, or 
rather the five of them, for Romulus and Remus now stayed 
close. In order to spite de Sinten, or perhaps in an effort to get 
rid of him, Mrs Elzen now began to speak of paintings and of 
art in general, of which the young sportsman had not the 
slightest notion. But he responded with gossip from the gam- 
ing tables, and congratulated the young lady on her previous 
night’s luck. She listened to this with displeasure, ashamed 
that Swirski should hear of her gambling. Her embarrassment 


only increased when Romulus piped up. 

‘Maman! You told us that you never gamble! You'll have to 
give us a Louis each for that!’ 

‘I was looking for Councillor Ktadzki in order to invite him 
to dinner, and then we amused ourselves for a moment,’ she 
said to nobody in particular. 

‘Give us a Louis each!’ repeated Romulus. 

‘Or buy us a miniature roulette!’ added Remus. 

‘Don’t bother me, and get into the carriage. Good day to 
you, Monsieur de Sinten.’ 

*Till seven, then?” 

*Till seven.’ 

They parted, and Swirski once more found himself beside 
the beautiful widow, but this time they sat on the front ban- 
quette, wishing to gaze at the setting sun. 

“They say that Monte Carlo is more sheltered than Men- 
ton,’ said the widow, ‘but oh! how it sometimes tires me! That 
endless noise, the movement, those acquaintances one has to 
make, willy-nilly. I sometimes wish I could escape from there 
and spend the rest of the winter in some quiet place, where I 
would be able to see only people whom I wish to see. Which 
is the place that you like best in these parts?’ 

‘I very much like St Raphael: the pine-trees there reach 
right down to the water’s edge.’ 

‘Yes, but it is so far from Nice,’ she answered in a low 
voice, ‘and Nice is where you have your studio.” There was a 
moment’s silence, after which Mrs Elzen again asked: 

‘What about Antibes?’ 

‘True, I had forgotten Antibes.’ 

‘And it’s so close to Nice! You must stay behind after din- 
ner, so we can talk about where one could escape from people.’ 

‘Is it really your wish to escape from people?’ He looked 
deep into her eyes. 

‘May I speak openly?’ she rejoined. ‘I detect doubt in your 
question. You suspect me of talking in this way in order to 
appear a better, or at least a less shallow person that I really 
am... And you have every right to think of me in this way, 
seeing me continually in a social whirl. But one sometimes car- 
ries on in a certain direction simply because one was once 
impelled in that direction . . . and one accepts without willing 


them the consequences of a former way of life. In my case, 
perhaps, it is the weakness of a woman who lacks the will to 
break free without the help of another, I admit. But this does 
not prevent me from yearning sincerely for some quiet corner 
and a quiet life. People may say what they like, but we are like 
climbing plants, and if we cannot find the support to climb 
upwards, we crawl along the ground . . . People often mistak- 
enly think that we do this out of choice. By crawling I mean 
leading a futile, worldly life, with no higher thoughts. But how 
am I, for instance, to defend myself against this? Someone asks 
one of my friends to present him to me, and then he pays a 
call, followed by a second, a third, a tenth... What am I sup- 
posed to do? Not invite him? Why? . . . Indeed! I invite him, 
partly because the more people I have around me, the more 
indifferent they all grow, and the more difficult it is for anyone 
to assume an exclusive position.’ 

“You are right there,’ said Swirski. 

“You see? And from this there springs that current of social 
life from which I cannot tear myself away by my own strength 
alone, and which wearies and tortures me so that sometimes I 
feel like crying with exhaustion.’ 

‘I believe you.’ 

‘You should believe me, and you should believe me when I 
say that I am better and less vain than I appear. If you are ever 
assailed by doubts, or if you ever hear people speaking ill of 
me, you must say to yourself: ‘After all, she must have some 
good sides’. If you do not think that, I shall be very unhappy.’ 

‘I give you my word that I always prefer to think of you in 
the very best light.’ 

‘And that is how it should be,’ she answered softly, ‘because 
if the good in me were even more stifled than it is, it would 
revive by your side . .. So much depends on whom one is close 
to .. . I would like to say something more, but I am afraid . . .’ 

‘Please say it...” 

“You will not think me fanciful, or perhaps worse? . . . No, 
I am not being carried away; I speak as a sober-minded woman 
who sees things only as they really are and feels a little sur- 
prised herself. For by your side I seem to recover my real soul, 
as calm and serene as it was when I was a girl... And yet I 
am an old woman now .. . I am thirty-five years old...” 


Swirski looked at her, his face radiant and loving, and, 
slowly raising her hand to his lips, he said: 

‘Oh, but next to me, you are still a child: I am forty-five — 
and that is me!’ He gestured at the setting sun. 

She gazed at the brightness, which was reflected in her eyes, 
and spoke softly, as if to herself: 

‘Oh, great, beautiful, beloved sun! .. . 

Silence fell. The serene red light illuminated the faces of 
both. The sun that was setting was indeed great and beautiful. 
The slender wisps of cloud beneath it took the shape of open 
lilies, glowing golden. The sea was cast into darkness by the 
shore, but further out, it shone with brilliance. Below, the 
immobile cypresses stood out against the lilac tint of the air. 


Ii 


Mrs Elzen’s guests assembled at the Hoétel de Paris at seven 
o’clock. They were shown into a separate dining-room, next to 
which was a small withdrawing room in which coffee was to be 
served afterwards. Although Mrs Elzen had announced that it 
was to be an ‘informal’ dinner, the gentlemen knew what to 
make of this and turned up in dress coats and white neckties. 
Mrs Elzen herself appeared in a pale pink low-cut dress with 
a great fold falling from the back of the bodice to the floor. 
She looked fresh and youthful. She had a delicate face and a 
small head, which was what had most charmed Swirski at the 
beginning of their closer acquaintance. Her ample shoulders 
had the tone and transparency of mother-of-pearl, particularly 
that part of them which overflowed the dress, while her arms, 
from the elbow upwards, were slightly red and looked almost 
chapped. But this only enhanced the impression of their 
nakedness. Her whole person radiated gaiety, good humour, 
and that sort of radiance possessed by women at moments 
when they feel themselves to be happy. 

Apart from Swirski and de Sinten, the guests included old 
Councillor Kladzki, with his nephew Zygmunt, a young gen- 
tleman of little polish but pronounced arrogance, whose eyes 
shone a little too obviously at Mrs Elzen, and who did not 
know how to hide it; Prince Walery Porzecki, a man in his for- 


ties, bald, with the huge face and pointed skull of an Aztec; 
Mr Wiadrowski, rich and malicious, the owner of an oil-well 
in Galicia, an art-lover and dilettante artist; and finally Kre- 
sowicz, a student and temporary tutor to Romulus and Remus, 
whom Mrs Elzen had invited because she knew that Swirski 
liked his impassioned look. 

The young hostess’s chief desire always, and particularly 
now, was to have what she called an ‘intellectual salon’. She 
nevertheless found it difficult at first to turn the conversation 
away from local gossip and the happenings at the Casino, 
which Mr Wiadrowski always referred to as ‘the Slav world’, 
claiming that one heard more Slavic languages spoken there 
than any others. Wiadrowski’s life in Monte Carlo seemed to 
centre round ridiculing his fellow-countrymen and cousins 
from the younger Slav nations. It was his hobby-horse, and 
once he was in the saddle he would gallop along without 
respite. He now started to recount how a few days previously 
there had been only seven people left at the tables in the Cer- 
cle de la Méditerranée by six o’clock in the morning, all of 
them Slavs. 

“That is unfortunately our nature,’ he concluded, turning to 
his hostess. ‘In other countries, people count: nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve, and so on, but every true Slav cannot help 
counting: nine, ten, knave, queen, king... Yes! . . . The 
cream of our society comes to the Corniche, and here it is 
turned into cheese.’ 

Prince Walery, with his pointed crown, responded to this in 
the tone of a man who reveals unknown truths. He declared 
that every passion carried to excess can be fatal, but that the 
membership of the Cercle de la Méditerranée included many 
distinguished foreigners, with whom it was both pleasant and 
useful to strike up an acquaintance. It was possible to serve the 
cause of one’s country in a variety of ways. Only three days 
ago, for instance, he himself had met there an Englishman, a 
friend of Chamberlain’s. This Englishman had asked him 
about conditions in Poland, to which he had responded by 
writing out, on a visiting-card, a summary of the economic and 
political situation, the general position, and particularly the 
social aspirations of the masses. This visiting-card would 
undoubtedly reach the hands, if not of Chamberlain himself, 


who was not here, then certainly of Salisbury, which would in 
fact be even better. In all probability, he would be meeting 
Salisbury at the ball to be given by the French admiral — a ball 
during which the entire Formidable was to be lit up a giorno by 
electricity. 

Kresowicz, who was not only a consumptive, but also a man 
from another camp who detested the society in which he had 
to move as the tutor of Romulus and Remus, began to snort at 
the bit about the visiting-card with the ironic and malicious 
laughter of a hyena. Mrs Elzen wished to divert attention away 
from him. 

“They really are performing miracles here,’ she said; ‘I have 
heard that the whole road from Nice to Marseille is to be lit 
up with electricity.’ 

‘Ducloz, the engineer, was working on the plan,’ said Swirs- 
ki, ‘but he died a couple of months ago. He was such a pas- 
sionate electrician that he apparently left instructions for his 
grave to be lit by electricity.’ 

‘In that case,’ said Wiadrowski, ‘the inscription on his grave 
ought to read: “Eternal rest give unto him, O lord, and may 
electric light shine upon him for ever and ever, Amen!” 

But old Councillor Kiadzki attacked him for making jests of 
such serious matters, after which he began attacking the whole 
Riviera. Everything, beginning with the people, was just make- 
believe and sham. All around, there were only ‘marquis, 
comtes and vicomtes’, but given half a chance, they would 
steal even your handkerchief. As for the amenities, you could 
fit the hole they had given him in the hotel five times into the 
estate office at Wieprzkowiski. The doctors sent him to Nice 
for the fresh air, but the Promenade des Anglais stank like a 
Krakow back-yard. He assured the company that it stank. His 
nephew Zygmunt would confirm this. But Zygmunt’s eyes 
were riveted to Mrs Elzen’s shoulders, and he did not hear any 
of this. 

‘Why do you not move to Bordighera, Councillor,’ said 
Swirski. ‘Italian dirt is at least artistic, while the French is 
merely vile.’ 

‘You say this, but you live in Nice!’ 

‘Because I would not find a suitable studio the other side of 
Ventimilia. Besides, if I do move, it will be in the other direc- 


tion — to Antibes.’ Saying this, he looked at Mrs Elzen, who 
smiled faintly and lowered her eyes. After a while, wishing to 
steer the conversation on to more artistic lines, she began to 
speak of the exhibition at Rumpelmayer’s and of the new pic- 
tures which she had viewed two days before, pictures that had 
been described as impressionistic-decadent by the French 
journalist Krauss, who had accompanied her. At this, 
Wiadrowski raised his fork and asked, in the tones of a Pyrrho: 

‘Who are these decadents, anyway?’ 

“They are people,’ answered Swirski, ‘who really prefer to 
art itself the sauces with which art is flavoured.’ 

Prince Porzecki, who had felt slighted by what old Kladzki 
had said about ‘marquis, comtes and vicomtes’, observed that 
even the scoundrels here belonged to a higher order of 
scoundrels, and would not content themselves with a pocket 
handkerchief. Here one met corsaires in the grandest style. But 
besides these, everything that was most wealthy and every- 
thing that was most sophisticated also came here, and the fact 
that high birth came into contact with high finance was an 
excellent thing, for thus the world would continue to refine 
itself. Mr Kladzki should read, for instance, the Idylle 
Tragique, and he would then realise that besides the adventur- 
ers, one also met here the highest social spheres — ‘the sort of 
people whom we shall meet aboard the Formidable, which for 
the occasion will be lit up @ giorno by electricity.’ 

Porzecki had evidently forgotten that he had already com- 
municated to the company the information about the illumina- 
tion of the Formidable. But this time it did not take over the 
main current of the conversation, which moved to the subject 
of the Jdylle Tragique. Speaking of the hero of this novel, 
young Kladzki observed that ‘it served him right’ — the man 
was a fool to give up a woman for a friend; he, Kladzki, would 
not do it for ten friends, not even for his brother, because 
‘well, this is one thing, and that’s another.’ But Wiadrowski 
interrupted him, for French novels, which he devoured, were 
his second hobby-horse, on which he practised the higher art 
of galloping over authors and their works. 

‘What drives me absolutely mad,’ he said, ‘is this passing off 
of dyed fox as sable. If these gentlemen are realists, then they 
should write the truth. Yet have you noticed their heroines? 


The tragedy begins, the lady struggles within herself, thrashes 
about in the most frightening way for half a volume, while I 
know very well from the first page what will happen and how 
it will all end. It’s so boring, and I’ve seen it all so many times 
before! I don’t mind these hussies, and I don’t deny them their 
right to literature either, but what I cannot abide is the way 
these wantons are passed off as tragic vestals. Where’s the 
tragedy, when I know that this anguished soul had had lovers 
before the tragedy and will have many more after . . . She will 
again struggle with her conscience, and everything will end the 
same way every time. What humbug, what a perversion of the 
sense of morality, of truth, and what a bad example! To think 
that one reads this, that this rubbish is accepted as literature, 
these boudoir farces as drama — that it is taken seriously! In 
this way the difference between a respectable woman and a 
slut is effaced, and birds of passage are given the right to live 
in society. This French “polish” is taken on by our own young 
ones, and they behave as they like with the full authority of 
these authors! No principles, no character, no sense of duty, 
no decency — nothing, only false aspirations and the pretence 
of psychological depth.’ 

Wiadrowski was too intelligent not to realise that speaking 
thus he was casting aspersions on Mrs Elzen, but he was nat- 
urally spiteful and he meant what he said. Mrs Elzen listened 
to his words with a vexation which was all the greater for their 
obvious truthfulness. Swirski was burning to reply sharply, 
but he knew that in so doing he would be showing that 
Wiadrowski’s words had real import, so he tackled the matter 
from a different angle. 

‘I have always been struck by something quite different in 
French novels,’ he said. ‘Namely, that they are populated by 
barren women. Elsewhere, whenever two people love each 
other, whether licitly or illicitly, the consequence of the union 
appears in the shape of a child, but here nobody ever has chil- 
dren. Is it not strange? I think it is because it has never entered 
the minds of these gentlemen who write the novels that love 
cannot always evade consequences.’ 

‘As in society, so in literature,’ said old Kladzki. ‘It is well 
known that the population of France is shrinking. In higher 
circles, a child is a rarity!’ 


‘Mais c'est plus commode et plus élégant,’ put in de Sinten. 

But Kresowicz, who had been snorting for some moments, 
said: ‘It is the literature of bloated idlers, and it will perish 
along with them.’ 

‘What did you say?’ asked de Sinten. 

The student turned a fierce face on the baron. ‘I said, the 
literature of bloated idlers!” 

Meanwhile, Porzecki had once again tumbled on a discov- 
ery: “Every estate has its duties and its pleasures,’ he said. ‘I 
have two passions: politics and photography.’ 

The dinner was nearing its end. A quarter of an hour later 
everyone passed into the adjacent drawing-room for coffee. 
Mrs Elzen lit the thinnest imaginable cigarette and, leaning 
comfortably against the arm of her chair, crossed her legs. She 
felt that a certain nonchalance should be attractive to Swirski 
as an artist and something of a bohemian. But as she was of 
small stature and a little wide in the hips, her dress rode up a 
touch too far when she crossed her legs. Young Kladzki imme- 
diately dropped his match and began hunting for it on the 
floor until his uncle the councillor eventually gave him a slight 
prod with his foot and whispered: ‘What are you about?’ 

‘I really do not know,’ answered the young nobleman in a 
whisper, straightening up. 

Mrs Elzen knew from experience that even well-bred men 
become crude beasts at the slightest opportunity, particularly 
with women who have no male protection. She had not 
noticed young Kladzki’s movements, but the nonchalant and 
almost insolent smirk with which he answered his uncle told 
her that he was speaking of her. She felt a wave of contempt 
for this whole company, with the exception of Swirski and 
young Kresowicz, whom she suspected of being in love with 
her, for all his avowed social hatred for women of her circle. 
But the one who almost brought on an attack of nerves in her 
that evening was Wiadrowski. It was as though he had vowed 
to repay all he had eaten and drunk by poisoning every spoon- 
ful of her coffee and every moment of her evening. He spoke 
generally and as it were objectively of women, without trans- 
gressing the bounds of propriety, but his words were underlain 
by cynicism and a thousand allusions to the character of Mrs 
Elzen and her social position, which were quite simply offen- 


sive. They were particularly disagreeable to her in the pres- 
ence of Swirski, who suffered with ill-concealed impatience. 
She was therefore not a little relieved when at length the 
guests dispersed and only the artist remained. 

‘Aah! she exclaimed, ‘I can feel the beginning of a 
migraine, and I hardly know what is happening to me.’ 

‘They exhausted you?’ 

“Yes, they more than exhausted me... .” 

“Why do you invite them?’ 

She came up close to him, as though overcome by nerves, 
and spoke feverishly: ‘Sit down, and do not move! I do not 
know . . . Perhaps I shall lose respect forever in your eyes, but 
I need this like medicine . . . Just for a moment to be able to 
be close to an honest man . . . Like this!’ She sat down beside 
him and, resting her head on his shoulder, closed her eyes. ‘A 
moment! Just one moment! .. .” 

Her eyelashes were moist with tears, but she placed a finger 
over her lips as a sign that he should say nothing and allow her 
to sit quietly. 

He felt moved, for the sight of women’s tears always made 
him melt like wax. Her trust charmed him and filled him with 
tender feelings. He could see that the decisive moment had 
come, and, placing his arm round her, he said: 

‘Stay with me forever, be rightfully mine.’ Mrs Elzen did 
not reply, but large silent tears flowed from her eyes. 

‘Be mine,’ repeated Swirski. 

She put her hand on his other shoulder and nestled up to 
him like a child. Leaning over, Swirski kissed her on the fore- 
head, and then began kissing away her tears, and gradually fire 
flamed up inside him. After a moment, he caught her in his 
athletic arms, pressed her with all his might to his breast, and 
his lips sought her lips. But she began to defend herself. 

‘No! No!’ she said, panting, ‘You aren’t like the others . . . 
Later! ... No! ... No! Have pity on me!’ 

Swirski held her close, with her head tilted back. At this 
moment he was exactly like all the others, but happily for Mrs 
Elzen her words had hardly died away when a light knocking 
could be heard on the door. They sprang apart instantly. 

‘Who is there?’ asked Mrs Elzen, somewhat impatiently. 

The gloomy face of Kresowicz appeared at the door. ‘For- 


give me,’ he said, in a halting voice, ‘Romulus has a cough and 
may be feverish . . . I felt I should let you know.’ 

‘Should I go for the doctor?’ said Swirski, springing up. 

But Mrs Elzen had regained her usual composure. ‘Thank 
you,’ she said, ‘we can send from the hotel if necessary, but 
first I must see the child . . . Thank you. I must go now — so 
till tomorrow! . . . Thank you.’ She held out her hand, which 
Swirski raised to his lips. 

“Till tomorrow, and every day after that. Goodbye!’ 

When they had been left alone, Mrs Elzen looked at Kre- 
sowicz questioningly. 

‘What is wrong with Romulus?’ 

He grew paler still, and replied, almost curtly: 

‘Nothing.’ 

“What is the meaning of this?’ she enquired, frowning. 

‘It means that . . . please do not throw me out, or, or I shall 
go mad!’ Having said this, he turned about and left the room. 
Mrs Elzen remained perfectly still awhile, her eyes flashing 
with anger and her brow furrowed, but this regained its 
smoothness by degrees. She might be thirty-five years old, yet 
here was further proof that nobody could resist her charms. 
She went up to the looking-glass, as though seeking confirma- 
tion of this thought. 

Meanwhile Swirski was returning to Nice in an empty car- 
riage, periodically raising to his face two hands that smelt of 
heliotrope. He felt agitated, but also happy, and the blood 
rushed to his head every time he breathed in the smell of Mrs 
Elzen’s favourite scent. 


III 


The next day, however, he awoke with a heavy head, as 
though after a night of drunkenness, and with deep uneasiness 
in his heart. When the raw light of day falls on theatrical dec- 
orations, that which seemed enchanted at night appears no 
better than tinsel and daub. It is often the same with life. 
Swirski had not met with anything untoward. He had known 
which way he was going and to what it led. But now that the 
die was cast, he was seized with inexplicable alarm. Yesterday 


it had still been possible to retreat, he reflected, and he was 
overwhelmed by self-pity. It was in vain that he told himself 
the time for reasoning had passed. All sorts of objections 
which he had in the past raised against Mrs Elzen, and above 
all against any idea of a union with her, now assailed him with 
redoubled vigour. The voice that had repeatedly breathed 
‘Don’t be an idiot!’ in his ear now began to cry ‘You are an 
idiot!” And he could silence it neither by arguments nor by 
telling himself that ‘what is done is done’: his reason told him 
that what had been done was a folly, whose cause lay in his 
own weakness. 

This thought filled him with shame. If he had been a young 
man, he could have blamed it all on inexperience. If he had 
only just met the lady on the Riviera, having heard nothing 
about her before, he could have justified himself with his igno- 
rance of her character and her past. But he had met her long 
before. It is true that he had seen her only rarely, but he had 
heard more than enough about her, since in Warsaw she had 
been more talked about than anyone else. She was known as 
‘the wife-prodigy’ and the local wits used her to sharpen their 
tongues as though she were a whetstone — which did not pre- 
vent all the men from thronging her drawing-room. Women, 
who were less well-disposed to her, also received her in con- 
sideration of her more or less close relationship to members of 
society. Some, particularly those who were concerned that 
public opinion should in general not be too harsh, even took 
up the defence of the beautiful widow. Others, less compla- 
cent, did not dare close their doors to her, for fear of being the 
first to do so. One local playwright, hearing her referred to as 
belonging to the ‘demi-monde’, quipped that she represented 
‘neither the world, nor the half-world, but a quarter to the 
world’. But since in larger cities everything becomes accepted, 
so the situation of Mrs Elzen became accepted. Her friends 
would say: ‘Of course, one cannot expect too much from 
Helenka, but she does have her good points.’ And without 
anyone noticing it, she was allowed greater freedom than any- 
one else. From time to time someone would mention the fact 
that for some years before his death she had no longer lived 
with her husband: someone would observe that she was bring- 
ing up Romulus and Remus as a pair of clowns, or indeed that 


she hardly cared for them at all, but such murmurs of censure 
would only have been heeded if Mrs Elzen had been less beau- 
tiful, less wealthy, and less hospitable. On the other hand, men 
showed little restraint in their conversations about ‘the wife 
prodigy’. Even those who were enamoured of her slandered 
her out of jealousy; the only man who kept silent on these 
occasions was the one who was favoured at the time, or wished 
to appear to be more favoured than the others. Indeed, human 
malice went so far that it was said Mrs Elzen had one man for 
the winter season in town, and another for the summer. And 
Swirski knew of all this. He knew even more than most, since 
a certain Mrs Broniszowa, whom he had known in Warsaw, a 
close friend of the beautiful widow, had told him of a particu- 
larly unhappy accident in Mrs Elzen’s life which had culmi- 
nated in a serious illness. ‘What that poor Helenka went 
through then God only knows! Perhaps in His divine mercy 
He ordered it so that it should come prematurely, to save her 
from even greater moral suffering!’ Swirski had in fact sus- 
pected that this ‘premature accident’ might well be an inven- 
tion, but he could in no sense have harboured any illusions as 
to Mrs Elzen’s past, or at least he could under no circum- 
stances believe that she was a woman to whom one could safely 
entrust one’s peace of mind. 

Yet all this knowledge had in fact only drawn him to her, 
by awakening his curiosity. Hearing of her arrival in Monte 
Carlo, he had felt a desire, perhaps not entirely innocent, to 
make her acquaintance more closely. As an artist, too, he was 
interested to assess the charm exerted on men by this woman 
who was everywhere badly spoken of. 

To begin with, he had been disenchanted. She was certainly 
beautiful, and sensually attractive, but he noticed that she 
lacked goodness and real feeling. A person interested her only 
insofar as he might be useful to her. Aside from this consider- 
ation, he was a creature of complete indifference to her. Swirs- 
ki also noticed in her a total absence of respect for spiritual 
life, for literature, and for art. She culled from them what she 
needed, giving nothing in return. As an artist and a thinking 
man, he understood perfectly well that such an attitude 
betrayed a vain, crude and barbaric nature, however elegant 
the appearances. He had known other such women. He knew 


that they impressed people with the strength which comes 
from decisiveness and boundless, ruthless egoism. He had 
heard people say when talking of such women: ‘She’s a cold 
but clever woman’, but he had always felt only disdain and 
contempt for them. They were, to his mind, creatures devoid 
of any higher spiritual culture, and even of reason, for such 
intelligence which only snatches everything for itself, without 
thinking of others, is the intelligence of animals. Both in Mrs 
Elzen and in Romulus and Remus he saw people in whom cul- 
ture begins and ends on the skin, covering a plebeian and 
crude vacuum. He was also struck by her cosmopolitanism. 
She was like a coin so worn that it was difficult to ascertain to 
which country it belonged. This filled Swirski with distaste, 
not only because he was a man of entirely contrary disposition, 
but also because he was familiar with real society, and knew 
that the higher circles in England, France or Italy did not for- 
sake the land in which they had grown, and looked with 
wholesome contempt upon these Riviera weeds without true 
roots. 

Wiadrowski was quite right when he declared that Romulus 
and Remus were being brought up as travelling salesmen or 
porters in great hotels. It was well known that although Mrs 
Elzen’s father had managed to obtain a title, her grandfather 
had been an estate manager, and Swirski, with his developed 
sense of humour, could not help being amused at the thought 
that the great-grandchildren of the farm manager could not 
speak Polish properly and pronounced the letter ‘r’ like true 
Parisians. They also offended his artistic sense. The boys were 
handsome, very handsome even, but Swirski’s subtle artistic 
sense told him that in these two identical bird-like skulls and 
bird-like faces, beauty was not something refined over several 
generations, but a sort of accident, almost a physiological freak 
stemming from their being twins. And it was in vain that he 
said to himself that their mother too was beautiful; he was 
always left with the feeling that neither the mother nor her 
sons deserved it, and that both in this respect and in the mat- 
ter of their wealth, they were parvenus. It was only prolonged 
close contact with them that weakened these impressions in 
him. 

From the very beginning, Mrs Elzen singled him out and 


did her best to attract him. He was worth far more than the 
rest of her acquaintance: he bore a fine name, he possessed a 
notable fortune and a great reputation. It was true he was not 
young, but then she too was thirty-five years old, and his her- 
culean figure more than made up for his lack of youth. The 
prospect of marrying him was, for a woman of whom people 
spoke so lightly, equivalent to regaining her honour and posi- 
tion. She may have suspected that he had different tastes and 
a different nature from hers, but he possessed goodness and, 
like every artist, a certain degree of naivety in the depths of his 
heart. So Mrs Elzen believed that she would be able to bend 
him to her purpose. And it was not only calculation that moti- 
vated her; as she attracted him, he began to attract her. She 
began to say to herself that she loved him, and eventually came 
to believe it. 

What happened to him was something that sometimes hap- 
pens even to the most intelligent people. His reason gave up 
the moment his senses were aroused. Worse still, his reason 
became their slave, and instead of fighting against them, it fur- 
nished them with arguments. In this way, the wise and clever 
Swirski began to justify everything, presenting it to himself in 
a favourable light, soothing and explaining. ‘It is true,’ he 
would say to himself, ‘that neither her nature nor her past con- 
duct offer any evidence of this, but who can prove to me that 
she is not indeed tired of this life, and that she does not aspire 
with her whole soul to something different? There is undoubt- 
edly much coquetry in her behaviour, but who can swear that 
she has not deployed this coquetry because she has fallen in 
love with me sincerely? To pretend that a person, whatever his 
faults and vices, has no good in him is infantile! Ah! What a 
mixture is the human soul! It is only necessary to provide the 
right conditions for that goodness to flourish for the evil to 
die. Mrs Elzen has passed her first youth. How stupid it would 
be to imagine that there is no voice inside her calling for a 
quiet and virtuous life, for peace, for contentment! Indeed, for 
these very reasons such a woman more than any other might 
value an honest man who can give her all this.’ This last obser- 
vation seemed to him to be particularly apt and profound. Ear- 
lier, his common sense had told him that Mrs Elzen was out 
to catch him. Now he replied to it: ‘You are quite right; one 


can say of even the most ideal woman who wishes to join her- 
self to a man she loves that she is out to catch him!’ Another 
thing that reassured him as to the future was the hope of chil- 
dren. He thought that then she would have something to love, 
and that she would have to break with her empty worldly life, 
for which she would have no time — and by the time the chil- 
dren would have grown up, her youth would have passed com- 
pletely, and then the home would attract her more than 
society. Finally, he would say to himself: ‘It’ll work out some- 
how! Life has to be lived, and before I reach old age I shall 
have lived a few years with a woman who is beautiful and 
engaging, by whose side every day will seem to me a great 
day.’ 

It was in fact these ‘few years’ that constituted the greatest 
attraction for him. There was of course something a little 
humiliating for Mrs Elzen in the fact that he did not foresee 
any great complications largely because her youth, and there- 
fore their opportunity, were shortly to pass. But he did not 
admit to himself that this was the thought that lay at the bot- 
tom of his optimism, and he continued to deceive himself, as 
people always do when reason plays the pimp to the senses. 

But now, after the events of the previous evening, he awoke 
in a state of great anxiety and discouragement. He could not 
avoid two recurring reflections. One was the knowledge that if 
someone had told him a month before that he would declare 
himself to Mrs Elzen, he would have called him a fool. The 
other was that the particular charm of his relations with her, 
which lay in uncertainty, in the mutual guessing of looks and 
thoughts, of unfinished sentences, of incomplete declarations 
and in mutual attraction, was far greater than that which 
derived from the new situation. It had been far more agreeable 
to Swirski to prepare the engagement than to be engaged — and 
when the thought struck him that the pleasure might be simi- 
larly diminished still further by marriage, then the devil could 
take the whole thing. There were moments when the reflection 
that he was committed, that he had no way out, and that he 
was obliged to take Mrs Elzen along with Romulus and Remus 
on board for life whether he liked it or not was downright 
insufferable. Being a loyal person, he did not wish to curse 
Mrs Elzen, so he cursed Romulus and Remus, he cursed their 


Parisian accents, their tight, bird-like skulls and their bird-like 
faces. 

‘I had my cares, but at least I was free and I was able to put 
all my soul into painting,’ he said to himself. ‘Now, the devil 
knows what will happen!’ And here the artistic problems that 
he was going through spoiled what remained of his good 
humour, although they at least distracted his thoughts on to a 
different subject. Mrs Elzen and the whole business of mar- 
riage were eclipsed by thoughts of his painting ‘Sleep and 
Death’, on which he had been working for several months, and 
to which he attached enormous weight, since it was to consti- 
tute a protest against the generally accepted view of death. 

In conversations with other painters, he would inveigh 
against Christianity for introducing the skeleton into life and 
art as the symbol of death. To Swirski this seemed a terrible 
injustice done to Death. The Greeks saw Thanatos as a 
winged genius, and this was quite right. What could be uglier 
and more terrifying than a skeleton? If anything, it was the _ 
Christians, who see in death the gateway to a new life, who 
should not -have depicted it in this manner. According to 
Swirski this notion had been born of the gloomy German soul, 
the same that had given birth to Gothic, which was grandiose 
and splendid, but so gloomy as to suggest that the church was 
not a passage to the brilliance of heaven, but to hope-forsaken 
subterranean chasms. He always expressed surprise that the 
Renaissance had not reformed the symbol of death. Indeed, if 
death were not eternal silence, if it could complain, it would 
exclaim: ‘Why do people imagine me in the form of a skeleton! 
The skeleton is precisely what I reject and leave behind!’ In 
Swirski’s painting, the genius of sleep calmly and gently pre- 
sented the genius of death with the body of a young girl, and 
the genius of death gently extinguished the flame of a lamp 
burning by her head as he bent over her. As he painted, Swirs- 
ki repeated to himself: ‘I want people who look at this to say 
to themselves: Oh, how wonderfully serene!’ And he wanted to 
communicate this serenity to the spectator through the lines, 
the figures, the expressions and the colour. He believed that if 
he managed to create this atmosphere, and if the painting suc- 
ceeded in explaining itself, then it would become an important 
and novel work. 


He also had another thought in mind. In line with current 
views, he believed that painting ought to avoid the literary 
statement, but he saw a great difference between this and 
thoughtless reproduction of the external world in the manner 
of a photographic plate: shape, colour, shade, and nothing 
more, as though it were an artist’s duty to suppress the think- 
ing being in himself! Whenever he viewed the paintings of the 
English artists, for instance, he was always struck above all by 
the high degree of thought in their work. One could see from 
their canvasses that they had spiritual culture and psychologi- 
cal grasp, that they were thinking people, and highly educated. 
In the work of the Poles, he saw something quite different. 
With the exception of a few, the general picture was one of tal- 
ented but thoughtless people, immature and lacking in cultiva- 
tion. They lived on the mouldy crumbs of doctrines falling 
from the French table, not realising for a moment that it was 
possible to entertain independent thought, even less to create 
autonomous Polish art. It was clear to Swirski that the doc- 
trine of objectivity in art was made for them. To proclaim one- 
self an artist but to remain a spiritual lackey was a very 
comfortable existence. Why should they wish to read, know, 
think — it was such a bore! 

But Swirski was of the opinion that even if a landscape only 
reveals a state of mind, then that mind must be adjusted not 
only to the lower orders; it must be subtle, sensitive, devel- 
oped and cultivated. He argued with his colleagues about this, 
in fiery discussions. ‘I do not demand of you that you should 
paint as well as the French, English or Spanish — I demand 
that you should paint better, and above all in your own way! 
And anyone who does not want to try should become a tinker!” 
he would say, and he insisted that whether a picture represent- 
ed a haystack, or hens pecking in a farmyard, or a field of pota- 
toes, or horses at pasture, or the still corner of a pond, the 
most important element in it would always be the soul. That 
was why he poured as much of his own soul as he could into 
his portraits, and aside from this he would ‘declare himself in 
other paintings, the latest of which was to be Hypnos and 
Thanatos. 

The two geniuses were almost finished, but the head of the 
girl was proving difficult. Swirski realised that she had to be 


not only beautiful, but also very distinctive, and all the models 
who came to him were beautiful, to be sure, but not very indi- 
vidual. Madame Lageat, from whom Swirski rented the studio, 
and who was an old acquaintance, had promised to look for 
others, but it was not easy. A new model was supposed to have 
ceme that very morning, but had failed to show up, although 
it was long past eleven o’clock. 

All this, taken together with the declaration of the day 
before, caused Swirski to have doubts not only about his 
future peace of mind, but also about his artistic future, and 
particularly about his painting. Hypnos suddenly seemed 
rather heavy, Thanatos rather stupid. At last he decided that 
since he could not get down to work, he might as well go down 
to the shore, where the sight of the sea and sun might brighten 
up his thoughts and his feelings. 

Just as he was about to go out, the bell tinkled in the hall, 
and two tartans, two fringes, and the two bird-like heads of 
Romulus and Remus appeared in the room, followed by Kre- 
sowicz, who looked paler and gloomier than ever. 

‘Bonjouh Monsieur! Bonjouh Monsieur! Maman sends you 
these roses and invites you to luncheon,’ shouted the boys, 
brandishing clusters of tea and moss roses. They handed these 
to Swirski, and began to run about the studio, looking at 
everything. They were particularly taken with some sketches 
representing naked bodies, and as they looked at them, they 
elbowed each other. 

‘Tiens!’ 

‘Regahde!” 

Swirski, who was irritated by this, looked at his watch and 
said: ‘If we wish to be on time for luncheon, we had better go 
right away.’ He took his hat and they went out. There were no 
cabs to be found in the vicinity of the study, so they walked. 
The painter walked along behind with Kresowicz. 

‘How are your pupils?’ he asked. 

Kresowicz turned his hostile, sneering face on him. ‘My 
pupils? Fine. They’re bursting with health and they’re happy 
in their Scottish suits. They may be a joy to someone — but 
not to me!’ 

“Why?” 


‘Because I am leaving tomorrow.’ 


“How so?’ exclaimed Swirski with surprise. ‘I knew nothing 
of this! Nobody has mentioned it. What a pity!’ 

‘No pity for them!’ answered Kresowicz. 

‘Only because they are probably too young to see it.’ 

‘They will never be in a position to understand . . . Not 
now or ever in their lives. Never!’ 

‘I hope you are mistaken,’ replied Swirski drily. ‘In any case 
I am sad to hear of your departure.’ 

But the student went on, as though he were calkiag to him- 
self. ‘Yes, it’s a pity! But what a waste of time! What am I to 
them or chay to me? It is perhaps better that they should be as 
they will be. If you want to sow corn, you must plough up the 
grass, and the thinner that is the easier the task should be. 
Much could be said on that subject, but it’s not worth it, cer- 
tainly not worth it for me. The microbes will get me anyway.’ 

“You have never been threatened by consumption. Before 
she took you on, Mrs Elzen enquired after your health from a 
doctor, which should not surprise you, for she was anxious for 
her children. And the doctor assured her that there was no 
danger.’ 

‘Certainly, there is no danger. Anyway, I have found a sure 
method to deal with the microbes.’ 

“What method is that?’ 

“You will read about it in the papers. Discoveries of that 
kind are not hidden under a bushel.’ 

Swirski looked enquiringly at Kresowicz as though he were 
trying to make out whether the man was feverish. But by then 
they had come to the railway station, which was teeming with 
people. The holidaymakers of Nice were, as usual in the morn- 
ings, setting off for Monte Carlo. As Swirski was buying his 
ticket, Wiadrowski, who had espied him, came up. 

‘Good morning! Off to Monte?’ 

“Yes. Have you got your ticket already?’ 

‘I have a monthly one. It’ll be crowded on the train today.’ 

“We can travel in the corridor.’ 

‘It’s a real exodus, what? And everyone is carrying his 
widow’s mite. Good morning, Mr Kresowicz! What do you 
think of life here? I’d like to hear your comment from the 
point of view of your political party.’ 

Kresowicz blinked, as though he did not understand what 


was being asked of him, and then replied: ‘I’m joining the 
party of the silent.’ 

‘I know, I know . . . A remarkable party: it either holds its 
tongue or it explodes . . .” He began to laugh. 

The bell rang, and they had to hurry. Cries of ‘En voiture! 
En voiture!’ sounded along the platform. A moment later, 
Swirski, Kresowicz, Wiadrowski and the two boys were stand- 
ing in the corridor of a carriage. 

‘It’s no joke with my sciatica — look at this crowd! Quite 
impossible to get a seat. A real migration of the nations!’ 

Not only the compartments, but also the corridors were 
thronged with people of every nationality. There were Poles, 
Russians, Englishmen, Germans, Frenchmen -— all setting off 
for the conquest of the bank, which daily repelled the attack, 
breaking these ranks like a rocky outcrop breaks the waves of 
the sea. The places by the windows were taken by women, 
from whom emanated the scent of iris and heliotrope. The sun 
illuminated the false flowers on their hats, the velvets, lace, the 
real or paste jewels in their ears, the jet gleaming like armour 
on their protruding breasts, the darkened eyebrows, the pow- 
dered or rouged faces, excited by the prospect of amusement 
and the game. The most experienced eye could not have dis- 
tinguished between the sluts playing at being ladies and the 
ladies playing at being sluts. The men, with bunches of violets 
in the buttonholes of their frock-coats, cast over this crowd of 
women with an inquisitive and brazen eye, looking over the 
dresses, faces, shoulders and hips with the same cold interest 
with which one views objects set out for sale. This crush had 
something of the chaos of the market-place, and was animated 
by a sort of haste. From time to time the train would plunge 
into the darkness of tunnels, then the windows were once 
again illuminated with the sun, the sky, the sea, palm groves, 
olive-trees, villas, white clusters of almonds, and a moment 
later night would descend again. Station after station flashed 
past. New crowds of people squeezed into the carriages, 
dressed up, elegant, as if setting off for a great, joyful feast. 

‘What a true picture of life . . . like pigs to the trough!’ 
exclaimed Wiadrowski. 

‘What is this true picture?’ 

‘This train. I could philosophise on the subject until lunch, 


but since I prefer to philosophise after lunch, then perhaps 
you would care to join me for it?’ 

“You must excuse me,’ answered Swirski, ‘I have been 
invited by Mrs Elzen.’ 

“In that case — I retreat!’ He began to smile. The idea that 
Swirski might marry Mrs Elzen had not crossed his mind. He 
was, in fact, quite sure that the painter’s interest was the same 
as that of the others, but being an admirer of all artists, and of 
Swirski in particular, he felt a certain satisfaction that Swirski 
had beaten his rivals. ‘I represent wealth,’ he thought to him- 
self, ‘Porzecki a title, the young Ktadzki youth, and de Sinten 
the world of fashionable idiots. All these possess considerable 
value, particularly in this place, yet ‘the wife-prodigy’ has cho- 
sen him. It has to be said that the woman has taste.’ And look- 
ing at the artist, he began to mumble: ‘Jo triumphe, tu moraris 
aureos currus...’ 

‘What did you say?’ asked Swirski, through the thundering 
of the train. 

‘Nothing. Just a hiccup after Horace. I say that since you 
have refused me, I shall offer a consolation lunch to myself, de 
Sinten, Porzecki and the Kladzkis.’ 

‘And for what do you need to console yourselves?’ asked 
Swirski, moving closer and looking into his eyes almost men- 
acingly. 

‘For the loss of your company,’ answered Wiadrowski cool- 
ly. ‘And what did you suppose I meant, dear sir?’ 

Swirski bit his lip and did not answer. He felt his own con- 
science burning him, for he knew that if he were marrying any 
ordinary girl back home then he would never assume that idle 
slanders could be meant for her. 

They had arrived. Mrs Elzen, refreshed, young and beauti- 
ful, was waiting for them at the station. She had obviously just 
arrived too, as she was still breathing hurriedly, and her face 
was flushed with what could easily have passed for emotion. 
When she held out both hands to Swirski, Wiadrowski said to 
himself: ‘Yes! He has beaten us all by seven lengths. She looks 
really in love.’ 

He gazed at her almost with tenderness. In a white flannel 
dress with a sailor collar, with her radiant eyes, she seemed to 
him, in spite of the light traces of powder on her face, younger 


and more charming than ever. For a moment he even felt sad 
that he was not the lucky man she had come to meet — and he 
reflected that the method with which he had tried to gain her 
favours, which consisted of being consistently malicious, was 
stupid. But he comforted himself with the thought of how he 
would mock de Sinten and the other ‘also rans’. 

After greeting her, Swirski thanked her for the roses. She 
listened with a touch of embarrassment, occasionally casting a 
look at Wiadrowski, as though she were unhappy that he 
should be a witness of this scene. 

He too felt it would be best if he took his leave. But they 
still had to go up together in the lift to the place where the 
casino and the gardens were situated. By then, however, Mrs 
Elzen had recovered all her ease. 

“To lunch! To:lunch!,’ she shouted gaily, ‘I’m as hungry as 
a whale!’ 

Wiadrowski muttered to himself that he would not mind 
playing at Jonah in this particular case, but he did not say it 
out loud, reflecting that if Swirski were to take him by the 
neck and throw him out of the lift, as he would have every 
right to do, the journey down would be a long one. In the gar- 
dens he took his leave of them and walked away, but, turning 
round, he saw from a distance Mrs Elzen leaning gently on 
Swirski’s shoulder, whispering something in his ear. 

“They’re talking about the dessert after lunch!’ he thought. 

But he was mistaken. Turning her charming face to the 
painter, she had in fact asked him: ‘Does Wiadrowski know 
already?’ 

‘No,’ answered Swirski, ‘I only met him at the station.’ 

As he said this, he felt uneasiness return at the thought that 
Mrs Elzen was referring to the engagement as to an accom- 
plished fact, and that everyone would have to be told about it. 
At the same time her close presence, her beauty and her calm 
began to take effect, and he relaxed and took heart. 

Lunch took place in the company of Romulus and Remus, 
and Kresowicz, who did not say a word from beginning to 
end. But after coffee Mrs Elzen allowed the boys to go to 
Roquebrune with the young man, and then asked Swirski: 
“Would you prefer to go for a walk or a drive?’ 

He would in fact have preferred to go to her room and ‘go 


halfway to paradise’ but he thought that if she did not wish 
this, it was clear proof of how seriously she took their relation- 
ship, and in his heart he said to himself that he ought to be 
grateful to her for it. 

‘If you are not tired, then I would prefer to walk,’ he 
answered. 

‘Good. I am not in the least tired. But where shall we go? 
Would you like to go and watch the pigeon-shooting?’ 

‘Gladly. Only we shall not be alone there. De Sinten and 
young Kladkzi will be practising after lunch.’ 

“Yes, but they will not disturb us. When it comes to pigeons, 
they grow deaf and blind to everything around them... Any- 
way, let them see me with my great man!’ Tilting her head, 
she smiled at him: ‘Unless the great man himself does not wish 
Hite.” 

‘Of course! Let them see us!’ answered Swirski, raising her 
hand to his lips. 

“Then let us go right down — I quite enjoy watching.’ 

“Very well.’ 

A moment later they were on the steps leading down to the 
shooting gallery. 

‘How bright it is here, how good, and how happy I feel!’ 
exclaimed Mrs Elzen. Then she asked, in a whisper even 
though there was nobody close by: ‘And you?’ 

‘My brightness is beside me!’ he answered, pressing her 
arm to his breast. 

They began to descend. The day was indeed uncommonly 
bright, the air was full of gold and azure, and the sea in the 
distance was a dark blue. 

‘Let us stop here a moment,’ said Mrs Elzen. ‘One can see 
the cages perfectly from here.’ 

Just below them a green grassy semicircle jutted out into 
the sea. Cages with pigeons were laid out in an arc on the 
grass. Every now and then, one of them would suddenly flip 
open, and a frightened bird would take flight, after which one 
would hear a shot, and the pigeon would fall to the ground, or 
into the sea, where boats were bobbing with fishermen await- 
ing their booty. Sometimes, however, the shot would miss, the 
pigeon would fly out to sea, and then, turning about, return to 
seek shelter in the eaves of the casino. 


‘From here one cannot see the guns, and we cannot tell who 
is shooting,’ said Mrs Elzen gaily. ‘So let us use it to foretell 
the future. If the next pigeon falls, we shall stay in Monte 
Carlo, and if it gets away, we shall go to Italy.’ 

‘Agreed,’ said Swirski. ‘Look, there it goes!’ 

A cage fell open at that moment, but the pigeon seemed 
stunned, and did not move. It was at last goaded into flight by 
a wooden ball thrown at it. A shot rang out, but the bird did 
not fall at once. It rose high into the air, and then glided out 
towards the sea, losing height as it went, as though it were 
wounded, and then disappeared altogether from sight in the 
glare of the sun. 

“Maybe it went down, maybe it didn’t! The future is always 
uncertain!” said Swirski with a laugh. But Mrs Elzen pouted 
like an angry child. 

‘It’s that insufferable de Sinten,’ she said. ‘Pll wager any- 
thing it is him! Let us go down.’ They descended towards the 
shooting gallery, down the steps lined with cactuses, morning 
glory and honeysuckle, which was trained over the walls. Mrs 
Elzen would pause at every shot, and then, standing on the 
great steps in her white dress against a background of green- 
ery, she looked like a statue. 

‘No other cloth falls into such magnificent folds as flannel,’ 
remarked Swirski. 

‘Ah, these artists!’ returned the young woman. There was a 
note of irony in her voice, for she felt a little piqued that at 
this moment Swirski should be thinking not of her but of the 
folds into which various types of cloth fell. 

“Let us go!’ 

A few minutes later they were under the roof of the shoot- 
ing gallery. Of their acquaintance, only de Sinten was there. 
He was shooting for money against some Hungarian count. 
Both of them were dressed in ruddy English suits, with similar 
caps, pulled down at the peak, and check stockings, both look- 
ing very distinguished, both of them with the faces of idiots. 
But, just as Mrs Elzen had predicted, de Sinten was so 
absorbed in the shooting that he did not notice them, and it 
was only some time later that he came up to greet them. 

‘How is it going?’ she asked. 

‘I’m winning! I am almost sure to collect the whole pool.’ 


Here he turned to Swirski. 

‘Do you not shoot?’ 

‘Certainly I do, but not today.’ 

‘Today,’ he said, looking meaningfully at Mrs Elzen, ‘I am 
heureux au jeu!’ After this he was called away to take his shot. 

‘He wanted to say that he was unlucky in love,’ said Swirs- 
ki. 

‘Imbécile! Could it be otherwise?’ But in spite of these angry 
words, one could see from the face of the beautiful woman that 
she was not displeased that Swirski had been given fresh evi- 
dence of her charms. It was not to be the last such evidence 
that day. 

‘I wanted to ask you something,’ said Swirski after a 
moment’s silence. ‘But during lunch I couldn’t, in the pres- 
ence of the children and Kresowicz. Kresowicz told me on the 
way here that he is leaving, or at least that this is his last day 
as the boys’ tutor. Is this true, and why?’ 

‘It is true,’ replied Mrs Elzen. ‘First of all, I am not sure of 
his health. A few days ago I forced him to go to a doctor. It is 
true that the doctor repeated his opinion that there was no risk 
of tuberculosis — otherwise I should not keep him for a single 
hour, but all the same, he looks worse every day . . . he is 
eccentric, irritable, sometimes insufferable . . . that is the first 
reason. And secondly, you yourself know his political convic- 
tions. These will not affect Romulus and Remus, I know. The 
way they have been brought up, such principles could never 
gain a hold on them. But I do not wish them to know of such 
things in their childhood; they should not be exposed to such 
fanaticism and such hatred of the social sphere to which they 


themselves belong . . . You expressed the wish that they 
should speak with someone in their own language, and that 
was enough for me... . It was like an order for me. . . That 
is the way Iam... And I understand myself that it is right 


that they should get to know their own language a little . 
Nowadays the world takes note of this, and I confess that peo- 
ple are right. But even in this respect, Kresowicz was a little 
too passionate .. .” 

‘A pity! He has curious lines in the corner of the eye which 
betray fanaticism. An interesting face . . . and actually quite an 
interesting man.’ 


‘Again, it’s the artist in you speaking,’ said Mrs Elzen, smil- 
ing. But after a moment she grew serious, and her face even 
displayed a certain embarrassment. 

‘I have another reason, also,’ she said. ‘it is difficult for me 
to speak of it, but I shall nevertheless mention it, for whom am 
I to confide in if not my .. . great man . . . so dear and kind, 
who can understand anything . . . Well, I noticed that Kresow- 
icz has lost his head and fallen head over heels in love with me, 
and in these conditions he cannot remain close to — 

“What? Him too?’ exclaimed Swirski. 

‘Yes,’ she replied, with downcast eyes. She did her best to 
pretend that this confession was causing her unhappiness, but, 
just as earlier, after de Sinten’s words, a smile of gratified self- 
love and female vanity hovered on her lips. Swirski noticed it, 
and an unpleasant, angry feeling gripped his heart. 

‘So I have succumbed to an epidemic,’ he said. She looked 
at him for a moment. 

‘Are those the words of a jealous man or an ungrateful one?’ 
she asked softly. ; 

‘You are quite right . . .’ the painter answered evasively. ‘If 
that is the case, then Kresowicz must go . . . 

‘I shall settle up with him today, and that will be the end of 
it.’ 

They fell silent. All that could be heard were the shots of 
de Sinten and the Hungarian. But Swirski could not forgive 
her that smile, which he had caught on the wing. He told him- 
self that Mrs Elzen had behaved towards Kresowicz quite cor- 
rectly, and that there was nothing for him to cavil at, but he 
nevertheless felt irritation building up in his heart. Once, right 
at the beginning of his acquaintance with Mrs Elzen, he had 
seen her riding a bicycle: she was riding along in front, and 
several yards behind her rode de Sinten, young Kladzki, 
Porzecki, Wilkisbey and Waxford. At the time this group had 
made a horrible impression on him, as though he had wit- 
nessed some animal rite of males pursuing a female. Now this 
picture loomed up once again before him, and his sensitive 
artistic nature suffered at the memory. “That’s how it really is,’ 
he said to himself, ‘everyone is running after her, and if I were 
to fall over some obstacle, then the next one in line would 
catch up with her!’ . . . But his thoughts were interrupted by 


Mrs Elzen, who was beginning to feel cold in the shade, and 
wanted to go out into the sun. 

‘Let us go to your apartment so you can get something to 
cover yourself with,’ answered Swirski. They started up 
towards the upper terrace, but halfway up the stairs, she 
stopped suddenly. 

“You are annoyed with me,’ she said. ‘What have I done 
wrong .. . did I not act as I should have?’ 

Swirski, who had calmed down a little on the way, and who 
was touched by her anxiety, replied: ‘Please forgive an old 
eccentric. It is I who should be begging your forgiveness.’ 

Mrs Elzen wanted to know what had brought on his gloom, 
but she could get nothing out of him. Half in jest and half in 
sadness, she began to inveigh against artists. What strange and 
difficult people: offended at the slightest thing, hurt by a trifle, 
they clammed up and took refuge in their lonely studios. 
Today she had already felt the artist in him three times . . . It 
was bad . . . As a punishment, this unworthy painter must stay 
all afternoon, for dinner too. 

But Swirski declared that he must go home. He explained 
his artistic problems, his trouble in finding a model for Sleep 
and Death, and the importance he attached to this picture. 

‘I can see from this,’ said the widow, smiling, ‘that I shall 
always have one terrible rival in the shape of Art.’ 

‘Art is no rival,’ answered Swirski. ‘Art is a deity which you 
will worship by my side.’ 

The beautiful widow’s regular brow furrowed lightly for an 
instant, but they had already come to the hotel. That afternoon 
Swirski went very far on the road to paradise. When he left, it 
was with a shudder of delight in his bones, and also with the 
knowledge that only marriage would open its doors for him 
completely. 

And, having cooled down a little in the carriage, he thanked 
Mrs Elzen for her determination to impart this knowledge. 


IV 


Before beginning her toilette for dinner, she summoned Kre- 
sowicz for the settling up, and she did so with a certain curios- 
ity as to how the leave-taking would pass off. In the course of 
her life she saw so many average people, people who seemed 
to have been turned out by the same tailor to a similar pattern, 
that this young eccentric had intrigued her for some time. 
Now that he was about to leave with a broken heart, he 
intrigued her all the more. She felt sure that his passion would 
betray itself in some way, and she even had a hidden hope that 
it would, promising to herself not entirely frankly that she 
would stem it with a look or a word if it were about to exceed 
certain bounds. 

But when Kresowicz presented himself, he was cold, and 
his face wore a threatening rather than a loving expression. 
Looking at him, Mrs Elzen thought that the artist in Swirski 
had been right to single out this head, for it had something 
quite remarkable about it. The features seemed to be made of 
steel, proclaiming that the will dominated the intelligence, and 
this gave them an expression that was dull as well as implaca- 
ble. Swirski had long ago guessed that this was one of those 
people who once they grasp a certain idea will never allow any 
breath of scepticism to shake their faith in it, and whose capac- 
ity to act will never be undermined by doubt precisely because 
their strong, resilient character is harnessed to a certain nar- 
rowness of mind. Fanaticism flourishes in this sort of soil. For 
all her worldly wisdom, Mrs Elzen was too shallow to recog- 
nise this by herself. Kresowicz would only have caught her 
attention if he had been a handsome boy, but since he was not, 
she had originally treated him like an object — until Swirski 
had unknowingly prompted her to take a second look. 

She received him politely, and paid him the money due. 
Then, in the same cold and indifferent tone in which she usu- 
ally addressed him, but with greater courtesy, she expressed 
regret that her projected departure from Monte Carlo, which 
was imminent, meant that they would not meet again. 

Kresowicz put the money into his pocket and replied: ‘I 
myself declared to you yesterday that I could no longer teach 
Romulus and Remus.’ 


“That has made it easier for me to dispense with your ser- 
vices,’ she replied, raising her head. She wanted, at least to 
begin with, to keep the conversation decorous, and to force 
this on Kresowicz, but one only needed to look at him to see 
that he was determined to say everything he had to say. 

“You have paid me off in good money,’ he said, ‘so please 
do not add any counterfeit words for the road.’ 

“What do you mean?’ 

‘I mean,’ he went on, ‘that neither are you parting company 
with me because of your departure, nor I because I wished to 
leave your service. The real reason is quite different, and you 
know what it is as well as I do.’ 

‘If I do know it, then perhaps I do not wish to hear of it or 
speak of it,’ she replied with hauteur. 

He moved a step closer, putting his hands behind his back 
and thrusting his head forward, like a threatening bird. 

‘But you must!’ he said with emphasis. ‘First because in a 
moment I shall leave you, and second, for other reasons, of 
which you will hear tomorrow.’ 

Mrs Elzen rose, frowning, and assumed the somewhat the- 
atrical manner of an offended queen. 

“What does this mean?’ 

He came closer still, so that his face was now only a few 
inches from hers, and he began to speak, with concentrated 
energy. 

‘It means that I should have loathed you and your whole 
world, and yet I fell in love with you. It means that because of 
you I have rendered myself contemptible in my own eyes, for 
which I shall punish myself. But it is precisely because of that 
that I have nothing to lose, and that you must pay me for it, 
otherwise there will be trouble!’ 

Mrs Elzen did not take fright, for she was not at all afraid 
of men. Nor was she afraid of Kresowicz’s tuberculosis, since 
the local doctor had laid her mind at rest entirely on that 
score. But while the anger and fear she displayed were only 
apparent, her astonishment was real enough. She suddenly felt 
admiration rising inside her. ‘Mais c’est un vrai oiseau de proite, 
who is ready to tear me apart! . . .. Her nature was quite used 
to corruption and thrived on excitement, so any adventure, 
particularly when it flattered her feminine vanity, had an inex- 


pressible charm for her. Besides, her moral sense was not 
alarmed by trifles. Had Kresowicz begged her for a moment of 
happiness, for the right to kiss the hem of her dress, with 
humility, with tears in his eyes, on bended knee, she would 
have had him thrown out at once. But this threatening and 
almost demented man, this representative of a sect, about 
whose terrifying activity fabulous things were said in her 
world, seemed to her to be so demonic, so different from other 
people she knew, that she was quite simply filled with delight. 
Her senses were avid for novelty. She reflected, also, that if 
she were to resist, the whole affair might take on quite unfore- 
seen dimensions and turn into a scandal, for this madman was 
quite clearly ready for anything. Kresowicz went on, bathing 
her face with his warm breath. : ; 

‘I love you, and I have nothing to lose! I lost my health, I 
ruined my future, and I have humiliated myself! . . . I have 
nothing to lose! — Do you understand that? I don’t care if your 
screams bring in ten or a hundred people . . . But for you, it 
would matter a great deal! Afterwards, I shall go away, and the 
secret will perish — I swear!’ 

Mrs Elzen was by now only concerned with keeping up the 
appearances that feminine hypocrisy always tries to maintain, 
and with fooling herself. Turning eyes full of false terror on 
his face, which really did look like the face of a madman, she 
asked: 

‘Do you want to kill me?’ 

‘I want payment — not in money!’ he answered, his voice 
choking. 

He went even paler, reached out and took hold of her, while 
she began to defend herself. But she did this weakly, like a 
fainting woman whom terror has robbed of her senses and her 
strength. 


V 


When the train reached Villefranche, Swirski alighted and 
went down to the harbour, as he had suddenly felt the impulse 
to return to Nice by boat. Just by the entrance to the harbour 
he came across a fisherman he had used before. The man was 


delighted to see the generous customer and with typical Lig- 
urian bravado undertook to take him anywhere, ‘even to Cor- 
sica, and even if the Sirocco were churning up the sea to its 
very bottom’. 

In fact, it was only a question of a short trip, made all the 
easier by the fact that there was not a breath of wind. Swirski 
sat down by the rudder, and the boat began to glide forward 
over the smooth sea. Having passed a number of luxurious pri- 
vate yachts, they came up to the ironclads, whose quiet black 
masses rose up hard and distinct in the afternoon sun. The 
deck of the Formidable was already festooned with garlands of 
multicoloured lights for the next day’s ball, to which Swirski 
would be receiving an invitation. Seen from below, the sailors 
at the gunwale looked like pygmies in contrast to the bulk of 
the ship. The steel sides of the hulls, the funnels, the masts 
and the yardarms were reflected in the water as in a mirror. 
From time to time a naval boat would pass between the ships 
like a black insect moving rows of feet with regular strokes. 
Beyond the ships began the open sea, whose surface, as usual 
at the entrance to a harbour and in spite of the lack of wind, 
rose and fell slowly, lifting and lowering the boat in which 
Swirski sat with a movement that was at the same time gentle 
and powerful. They drew close to the tall rocks by the right 
side of the harbour wall along which ran the white dusty road. 
Below the road stretched a parade ground where some soldiers 
were practising on their trumpets. At last, rounding the point, 
against which surged the waves coming in from the deep, they 
sailed out to sea. 

Outside the harbour there is always a little breeze, so the 
fisherman hoisted a sail, while Swirski, manning the rudder, 
turned not towards Nice, but southwards, on to the open sea. 
They sailed straight ahead, borne gently by the swell. The sun 
was beginning to dip low, and the rocky outcrops and the sea 
turned red. Everything around them was calm, quiet, and so 
vast that Swirski could not help reflecting on how small and 
contemptible life was in the presence of the boundlessness that 
surrounded him. He suddenly felt as though he had sailed very 
far away from all his own and other people’s preoccupations. 
Mrs Elzen, Romulus, Remus, all his acquaintance and that 
whole seaside anthill, full of fever, anxiety, futile ambitions 


and contemptible passions, grew insignificant. As a man used 
to analysing what was going on inside him, he was alarmed at 
this sensation: it occurred to him that if he were really in love 
with Mrs Elzen, then the image of her would never be occlud- 
ed or blurred, it would never shrink or disappear. He remem- 
bered how, long before, when a woman he loved had married 
another, he had set off abroad. It was the first time he saw 
Italy, Rome, Sicily, the sea, the coast of Africa — yet none of 
these impressions had been able to erase the memory of the 
beloved woman from his mind. In the galleries of Florence and 
Rome, on the sea and in the desert, she was always with him 
and he experienced everything through her. Everywhere, he 
would exclaim ‘Look!’ as though she were by his side. The dif- 
ference between that time and the present filled him with sad- 
ness. 

But the calm of the evening and the sea were like a healing 
balm. They had sailed out so far that the shore was hardly dis- 
tinguishable. Then the sun went down. A star came out, then 
another. The dolphins that had been breaking the surface 
around the boat with their sharp backs in the light of the sun- 
set now retreated into the depths, and no sound came from 
anywhere. The surface of the water was smooth, and the sail 
was almost limp. After a while, the moon rose from behind the 
hills, suffusing the sea with a greenish brilliance and illuminat- 
ing everything up to the horizon. The southern night had 
begun, mild and still. Swirski wrapped himself in a cloak lent 
by the fisherman, and gave free rein to his thoughts. 

‘Everything that surrounds me now is not only beautiful, it 
is also the truth. Human life, if it is to make any sense, must 
be grafted to the trunk of nature, grow out of it like a branch 
grows out of a tree, and exist by virtue of the same laws. Only 
then will it be true, and at the same time moral, for morality 
is in essence no more than the accordance of life with the uni- 
versal law of nature. Here I am surrounded by simplicity and 
peace, but I understand them and feel them only as an artist: 
I do not have them within me as a man, for my own life and 
that of the people amongst whom I live has parted with nature, 
has ceased to be governed by its laws, is no longer their con- 
sequence, and has become nothing more than a lie. Everything 
that is in us is artificial. Even the sense of the truth of nature 


has perished within us. Our relationships are founded on false- 
hood, our minds are distorted, our souls and our impulses are 
sick. We deceive each other and ourselves, and in the end 
nobody is certain whether he really wants what he is striving 
for, or whether he knows how to strive for what he wants.’ 

In the midst of this night, the boundlessness of the sea, the 
stars, the whole of nature, its peace, its simplicity and its vast- 
ness, he was suddenly gripped by the sense of the enormous 
falsehood of human relations. His love for Mrs Elzen appeared 
to him as a great lie, and so did her feelings towards him, 
towards her children, towards other men and towards the 
world. The whole of life on that bright shore was a lie, the 
whole present was a lie, and so was his own future. ‘I am 
caught in a net,’ he thought, ‘and I do not know how to break 
out of it!’ It was true. For if the whole of life was a lie, what 
was he to do about it? Should he return to nature? Start some 
kind of half-primitive, half-bucolic life? Break with mankind 
and become a kind of radical? Swirski felt too old and too 
sceptical for this. For that one needed some of the dogmatism 
of a Kresowicz and to see in evil a spur to battle and reform, 
and not experience it merely as a sensation that the morrow 
would efface! Then another thought struck him. If one has not 
the strength to change the world, then one can at least escape 
from it, if only for a time, and draw breath. Tomorrow he 
could be in Marseille, a couple of days hence out on the ocean, 
hundreds of miles from the shore, from the sick life, from its 
lies and deception. Everything would be solved, or rather, cut 
through as with a knife. 

All at once he was seized by such eagerness to translate this 
thought into action that he gave the order to make for Nice. 
‘The first instinct of the animal caught in a trap,’ he thought 
to himself, ‘is to break free. It is his right, it is natural, and 
therefore it is moral. My trap is not just Mrs Elzen, it is made 
up of everything that surrounds me. By marrying Mr Elzen I 
should be marrying a lifetime of falsehood. This would not 
stem only from her, it would result from the nature of things 
—and from such prospects it is always permissible to escape.’ 
Here he began to imagine other prospects, which he would see 
in his flight: great deserts of water and sand, unknown lands 
and peoples: the honesty and harmony of their primitive life, 


and above all variety and contrast to his present life. ‘I should 
have done this a long time ago!’ he said to himself. 

He was then struck by a notion that could have occurred 
only to an artist — that if one jilts one’s betrothed and goes off, 
to Paris for instance, that is the sort of dastardly act one reads 
of in cheap novels, but if one bolts beyond the Equator, to the 
land where spices grow, then the act of leaving her is dimin- 
ished by the sheer scale of distance, the whole thing looks 
quite different, becomes more original and therefore in better 
taste altogether. ‘And I shall go devilish far!’ he thought. 

Meanwhile Nice appeared in the distance in the guise of a 
string of lights. In the middle of this string the building known 
as the Jetée Promenade shone forth like a huge lantern. As the 
boat, urged on now by a strong breeze, neared the harbour, 
each one of these lights seemed to turn into a fiery pillar, 
shimmering on the waves by the shore. The sight of all this 
light sobered Swirski. 

“The city — and life!’ he thought. And all his earlier plans 
began to dissolve like visions born of the wild and the night. 
That which only a moment before had seemed justified, feasi- 
ble and essential now seemed to him a whim devoid of reality, 
and slightly dishonest as well. ‘Whatever it may be like, one 
nevertheless has to take life into account. Anyone who has 
lived by its laws as many years as I have must feel a certain 
responsibility towards them. It is too easy to say to oneself: I 
took advantage of them while it was convenient, and the 
moment they do not suit me I return to nature.’ He then fell 
to thinking more specifically, not about general theories, but 
about Mrs Elzen herself. 

‘By what right would I abandon her? If her life has been 
artificial and false, if her past is a little murky, I knew about it 
and I could very well have refrained from proposing. Now I 
should only have the right to break off with her if I discovered 
in her some vice that she had been hiding, or if she were to 
commit some wrong against me. But she has committed no 
wrong against me. She has been honest and sincere with me. 
And there must be something in her that attracts me, for oth- 
erwise I would not have proposed. At times I do feel that Iam 
in love with her, and if occasionally I am visited by doubts, 
why should she be the one to suffer on that account? In any 


case, my flight would be a great injustice to her, and possibly 
a severe blow.’ 

He forced himself to face the fact that dreaming of escape 
and carrying out the plan were two very different things for a 
decent man. He could permit himself only to dream. To flee 
from danger was quite contrary to his personal nature, as well 
as that of his caste, which was thoroughly civilised, and he 
would rather have stood before Mrs Elzen and demanded that 
she release him from his word. Besides, the very thought of 
hurting a woman moved his heart, and Mrs Elzen suddenly 
seemed closer and dearer to him. 

They had sailed into the harbour, and a moment later the 
boat tied up. Swirski paid the fisherman and hailed a carriage 
to go home. Driving along the streets amid the noise, light, 
clatter and movement, he was again seized with longing for 
that silence, that boundless expanse of water, that peace, and 
that great Divine truth which he had only just left. When he 
was quite near the studio, he was arrested by a new thought: 
‘A strange thing — that I, who have always feared women and 
been so wary of them, should have eventually chosen a woman 
who arouses more reservations than any other.’ 

There was something fatalistic here, and Swirski would cer- 
tainly have found in this combination of facts enough material 
to reflect on for the whole evening, had it not been for the fact 
that as he entered the servant handed him two letters. One 
contained an invitation to the next day’s ball on the 
Formidable, and the other was from Madame Lageat, his land- 
lady. 

She informed him of her own departure to Marseille for 
two days, and at the same time announced that she had found 
him a model who ought to satisfy his most exacting taste, and 
who would call on the morrow. 


VI 


The promised wonder turned up the following morning at 
nine o’clock. Swirski was dressed and waiting impatiently, 
half-expecting disappointment. But the first glance satisfied 
him that his fears had been unfounded. The model was tall, 


slender and very graceful. She had a small head, a fine face, 
beautiful brows, long lashes and a very fresh complexion. 
What delighted Swirski above all was that she had ‘her own 
face’, and something girlish in her expression. ‘Her move- 
ments are noble,’ he thought, ‘and if she is built as she seems, 
then I think it is a case of ‘Eureka!’ I shall engage her for a 
long time, and take her about with me!’ 

He was also struck by her shyness and the look of fear on 
her face. He knew that models sometimes feign timidity, but 
he suspected that this one was not pretending. 

‘What is your name, my child?’ he asked. 

‘Maria Cervi.’ 

‘Are you from Nice?’ 

‘Yes sir.’ 

‘Have you posed before?’ 

‘No sir.’ 

“Trained models know what is expected of them, but there 
is always trouble with novices. Have you never posed at all?’ 

‘No sir.” 

‘What made you want to be a model?’ 

The model hesitated with her answer, and coloured a little. 

‘Madame Lageat told me that I would be able to earn a 
leew: .” 

‘Yes, but you seem to be afraid. What are you afraid of? I 
won’t eat you! How much do you want per sitting?’ 

‘Madame Lageat said that you pay five francs. . .” 

‘Madame Lageat was mistaken: I pay ten francs.’ 

Joy lit up the girl’s face, and her cheeks coloured even 
more. 

‘When am I to begin?’ she asked, her voice trembling a lit- 
tle. 

“Today, at once!’ said Swirski, pointing to the half-finished 
picture. “There is a screen: go and undress! To the waist only! 
You will pose for the head, the breasts, and part of the stom- 
ach!” 

She turned on him a face full of astonishment, and her arms 
dropped slowly to her sides. 

‘How is that, sir?’ she asked fearfully, looking at him with 
frightened eyes. 

‘My child,’ he answered a little impatiently, ‘I understand 


that the first time can be a little difficult. But either you are a 
model or you are not. I need a head, breasts and part of the 
stomach; I need them, understand? And you should know that 
there is nothing wrong in this. Think it over, but hurry, 
because if you decide you do not want to, then I shall have to 
find someone else.’ 

But he felt uneasy as he spoke, for deep down he wanted 
her to stay, and he certainly did not want to have to look for 
another model. There was a silence. The girl had grown very 
pale, but after a moment she went behind the screen. Swirski 
began to move the easel up to the window, making a lot of 
noise as he positioned it. ‘She’ll get used to it, and in a week’s 
time she’ll laugh at her scruples,’ he said to himself. Then he 
moved the sofa on which the model was to lie, took up his 
brushes, and began to grow impatient. 

“Well? Are you ready?’ 

There was silence. 

‘Come on, make up your mind! What is this nonsense!’ 

A trembling voice came from behind the screen. 

‘Please, sir!’ it implored, ‘I thought that . . . There is pover- 


ty at home, but this way...I... cannot! ... If only you 
would be so kind . . . just the head . . . even for three francs. . . 
even just for two . . . If you would be so kind! . . .” and the 


words turned into sobbing. 

Swirski turned towards the screen and dropped his brushes. 
His mouth fell open in astonishment: the model had spoken in 
his native language. 

‘Are you Polish?’ he exclaimed, unconsciously assuming the 
more polite form of address. 

‘Yes, sir! . . . That is . . . my father was Italian, but my 
grandfather is Polish . . .’ Again there was silence. Then 
Swirski recovered his composure. 

‘Please get dressed . . . You will sit for the head only.’ But 
she had evidently not even begun to undress, for she came out 
from behind the screen immediately, her face full of embar- 
rassment, confusion and fear, and with traces of tears on her 
cheeks. 

“Thank you... You are so... I’m sorry, but...’ 

‘Please calm yourself,’ interrupted Swirski. ‘Here’s a chair! 
Please calm yourself. You can sit for the head . . . What the 


devil, I had no wish to offend you. You see this picture. I 
needed a model for this figure . . . But since it means so much 
to you, then that is different, particularly as you are a Pole.’ 

Tears once more began to flow down her cheeks, but grati- 
tude looked out at him through her blue eyes. He found a bot- 
tle of wine, poured out a glass, and, handing it to her, said: 

‘Have a drink. I have some biscuits too somewhere, but the 
deuce knows where. Please calm yourself.’ Saying, this, he 
gazed at her with sympathy in his honest eyes, and after a 
moment added: ‘Poor child!’ 

He began moving the easel back to its former position, say- 
ing: “There will be no posing today. You are too agitated. 
Tomorrow we shall set to work from early morning, but now 
we shall have a little talk. Who would have guessed that Maria 
Cervi was a Pole! So your grandfather is a Pole? Yes? Is he 
alive?’ 

‘He is alive, but for the past two years he has been unable 
to walk.’ 

‘What is his name?’ 

‘Orysiewicz,’ she said, pronouncing it with a slight accent. 

‘I know the name. Did he leave Poland a long time ago?’ 

‘Grandfather has not been in Poland for sixty years. He was 
in the Italian army, and then worked in a bank in Nice.’ 

“How old is he?’ 

“Grandfather is nearly ninety.’ 

‘And your father was called Cervi?? 

“Yes. He came from Nice, but he also served in the Italian 
army.’ 

‘How long ago did he die?’ 

‘Five years ago.’ 

‘And your mother is still alive?’ 

“Yes. We live together in old Nice.’ 

‘Good. And now, one more question: does your mother 
know that you wanted to become a model?” 

To this, the girl answered in a hesitant voice. 

‘No. Mama does not know. Madame Lageat told me that I 
could earn five francs a day in this way, and since there is such 
poverty at home . . . it’s terrible... so... I had no choice. . ” 

Swirski took in the whole figure of the girl at a glance, and 
realised that she was telling the truth. Everything testified to 


poverty, beginning with her hat and her dress, which was so 
worn, or rather so consumed by age, that one could see every 
thread in it, down to her faded and heavily darned gloves. 

‘Now you must go home, and you must tell your mother 
that there is a painter called Swirski who wishes you to model 
for the head in his picture. Tell her also that this painter will 
call, on the recommendation of Madame Lageat, to ask 
whether you and your mother would come for sittings at his 
studio, for which he will offer ten francs a day.’ 

Miss Cervi began to thank him, stammering and confusing 
her words, in a voice full of tears and joy at the same time. 
Seeing the confusion she was in, he interrupted: 

‘All right! All right! I shall call in an hour’s time. You seem 
an honest girl. You can trust me. Sometimes I can be a bit of 
a bear, but I can be understanding too. We shall sort every- 
thing out and forget about all this unpleasantness. Ah! and one 
other thing! I won’t give you any money now, so that you do 
not have to go into explanations, but when I come IJ shall bring 
as much as is necessary on account. I have also had my ups 
and downs, so I know the value of speedy assistance. You have 
nothing to be grateful for, it is nothing! Goodbye, my child — 
in an hour.’ 

Having enquired further about the address, he conducted 
the girl downstairs. An hour later he got into a carriage and 
asked to be driven to old Nice. Everything that had happened 
seemed to him so singular that he could think of nothing else. 
He also felt that glow which any honest man feels when he has 
behaved as honour dictates, and when he is in a position to be 
of real assistance. 

‘If she is not a decent and good woman,’ he reflected about 
Miss Cervi, ‘then I am the stupidest mule in the whole of Lig- 
uria.” And he did not for a moment believe that. He was con- 
vinced that he had come across a remarkable and fine female 
soul, and at the same time he was glad that it should have been 
enclosed in such a young and comely body. 

The carriage stopped at last before an old and crumbling 
house near the harbour. The concierge indicated the apart- 
ment of Mrs Cervi with a certain disdain. 

‘It really is poverty!’ thought the painter as he climbed the 
steep steps. A moment later, he knocked on the door. 


‘Come in, please!’ a voice sounded from within. 

Swirski went in. He was received by a woman of about 
forty, dressed in black. She was sallow, sad, thin, and clearly 
broken by life, but there was nothing vulgar about her. Beside 
her stood Miss Maria. 

‘I know everything, and I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart and my soul!’ said Mrs Cervi. ‘May the Lord reward 
you, and may He shower blessings upon you.’ With these 
words, she took his hand and bent over it, as though she 
intended to kiss it. But he took it back quickly, and then, wish- 
ing to dispel the formality as soon as possible and break the ice 
of the first meeting, turned to Miss Maria, and wagging his 
finger at her with the familiarity of an old friend, said: 

‘Aha! I see this little person has spilled the beans!” 

Miss Maria smiled at him, a little sadly, and a little embar- 
rassed. She seemed to him lovely, more beautiful than in the 
studio. He noticed that she had put around her neck some sort 
of old lilac ribbon, which she had not had on before, and this 
touched him, for it was a sign that she did not see him as just 
an old man. 

“Yes, Marynia has told me everything,’ said Mrs Cervi. 
‘God watches over her and over us, and He has sent you to 
us.’ 

‘Miss Maria herself told me of your difficulties,’ answered 
Swirski, ‘but you must believe me, madam, that even in such 
conditions, to have such a daughter as her is real happiness.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Mrs Cervi calmly. 

“Actually, it is I who owe you ladies a debt of gratitude. I 
had been searching high and low, all in vain, when suddenly 
this magnificent head drops down from heaven. Now I am 
quite confident about my painting. I only have to insure 
myself, so that my model does not escape from me!’ 

Saying this, he took out three hundred francs, which he 
forced Mrs Cervi to accept, assuring her that he was getting a 
tremendous bargain, for thanks to Miss Maria he would get a 
fabulous sum for his painting. He also declared that he would 
like to meet the grandfather, as he had a weakness for old sol- 
diers. 

Hearing this, Miss Maria went next door. After a while the 
rumble of a wheelchair was heard, and the grandfather, who 


had obviously been decked out in anticipation, trundled into 
the room, dressed in his uniform and wearing all his decora- 
tions. 

Swirski beheld the face of an old man, shrunken, wrinkled, 
with hair and whiskers as white as milk, and wide-open blue 
eyes which looked a little like the eyes of a child. 

_ ‘Grandfather,’ said Miss Maria, bending down so the old 

man could see her lips, and speaking not loudly but slowly and 
distinctly, ‘this is Mr Swirski, a fellow-countryman and an 
artist.’ 

The old man turned his blue eyes on him and began to look 
with intensity, blinking, as though he were trying to collect his 
thoughts. 

‘A fellow-countryman?’ he repeated. ‘Yes! .. . A fellow- 
countryman! . . .” Then he smiled, looked at his daughter, his 
granddaughter, then at Swirski once again, apparently search- 
ing for words, and then asked, in an old, trembling voice: ‘And 
what will the spring bring with it? . . . Eh?’ 

He had apparently been struck with some thought, one that 
had outlived all others, but which he could no longer express . . . 
After a moment he leant his shaking head against the back of 
his chair and looked out of the window, smiling at the thought, 
and repeating: ‘Yes! Yes! It will come! . . .’ 

‘Grandfather’s always like this,’ said Miss Maria. 

Swirski gazed at him with emotion, while Mrs Cervi began 
to tell him about her father and her husband. Both had taken 
part in the wars against Austria for Italy’s independence. For 
a time they had lived in Florence, and it was only after the 
capture of Rome that they had come to Nice, which was 
Cervi’s native town. It was here that Orysiewicz had given his 
daughter in marriage to his younger companion-in-arms, and 
with the help of his relatives they had both found work in a 
bank. Everything had gone quite well, until, a few years pre- 
viously, Cervi had been killed in a railway accident, while 
Orysiewicz had been obliged to retire for reasons of age. It was 
then that poverty visited them, as the three of them had noth- 
ing to live off beyond the six hundred lire that the Italian gov- 
ernment paid the old soldier. It was just enough to keep them 
from dying, but not enough to live on. The women earned a 
little extra by sewing or giving lessons, but the summer, when 


life in. Nice came to a standstill and there was no opportunity 
for extra work, always consumed their meagre reserves. Two 
years earlier the old soldier had completely lost the power of 
his legs. As he was frequently ill, he required medical care, 
and since then things had got worse and worse. 

Listening to this account, Swirski made two mental obser- 
vations: first that Mrs Cervi spoke Polish less well than her 
daughter. Evidently the old man had not been able to devote 
as much attention to teaching his daughter during his soldier- 
ing years as he had to teaching his granddaughter. The second 
observation seemed more significant to Swirski. He reflected 
that this granddaughter, being such a beautiful girl, could 
have, particularly in Nice, on this coast visited yearly by idle 
millions, put herself in a position to throw money about by the 
handful, keep carriages and servants, and have a velvet-lined 
boudoir. Instead, she had a worn-out dress and a faded lilac 
ribbon as her only finery. So there must have been some force 
that kept her from evil. ‘For this,’ he reflected, ‘she must have 
two things: an innate purity of nature and an honest upbring- 
ing. There can be no doubt that I have stumbled on both 
here.’ 

He felt at ease with these people. He had also noticed that 
in both of the women poverty had not worn out the traces of 
good breeding and that inborn elegance which comes from 
within. Both the mother and the daughter had received him as 
the messenger of providence, but at the same time it was clear 
from their words and their behaviour that they were more 
delighted at having met an honest man than at receiving the 
help he brought. The three hundred francs would probably 
save the family many worries and humiliations, but he felt that 
both mother and daughter were more grateful to him for the 
fact that he had behaved like a man with a heart, a true and 
kind heart, that he had understood the girl’s pain, her modesty 
and her sacrifice. What delighted him most of all was that in 
the bashfulness and grateful looks of Miss Cervi there was a 
hint of the embarrassment of a young girl faced with a man to 
whom she owes a debt of the deepest gratitude, who is also not 
entirely, to use his own expression, ‘past it’. He was forty-five, 
and in spite of the fact that he felt young at heart, he occasion- 
ally had his doubts, so the lilac ribbon and this last observation 


caused him real pleasure. He was now speaking to them with 
all the respect and attention due to ladies of the highest rank, 
and the knowledge that he was charming them all the more 
caused him added satisfaction. He pressed the hands of both 
when taking his leave, and when Miss Cervi returned the pres- 
sure with downcast eyes, but with all the strength of her warm 
young hand, he went out a little dazed, with his head so full 
of the beautiful model that the coachman had to ask him twice 
where he wished to go. 

On the way, he began to think that it would not be quite 
right to put the head of ‘Miss Maria’ on a half-naked body, 
and he began to convince himself that the picture itself would 
benefit if he covered the breasts of the sleeping girl with some 
light drapery. “The moment I get back I shall get hold of any 
old model, cover her with a veil, and alter it all at once, so that 
when they come tomorrow everything will be ready,’ he said 
to himself. 

Then it occurred to him that he would never be able to hire 
a model such as Miss Cervi on a permanent basis, to take her 
with him, and this thought saddened him. But the carriage had 
stopped at his front door, so he paid and got out. 

‘A telegram for you, sir!’ exclaimed the doorman. 

The painter awoke as from a dream. 

‘Aha! Very good! Give it here!’ Taking the telegram from 
the doorman he opened it with impatience. But he had scarce- 
ly glanced at it before his face registered surprise and alarm. 
The telegram ran: 

‘Kresowicz shot himself an hour ago. Come. 

Helena.’ 


vil 


Mrs Elzen came out to meet Swirski in a state of some 
confusion, with irritation clearly visible on her face. Her eyes 
were dry, but very red, as though she had a fever, and they 
betrayed burning impatience. 

‘Have you had a letter or anything?’ she asked hurriedly. 

‘No, just your telegram. What a tragedy!’ 

‘I thought he might have written to you.’ 


‘No. When did it happen?’ 

“This morning. They heard a shot from his room. The ser- 
vants rushed in and found him dead.’ 

‘Here, in the hotel?’ 

‘No. Fortunately he moved to the Condamine yester- 
day ‘yard 

‘And what was the reason?’ 

‘How should I know?’ she answered pettishly. 

‘As far as I know he didn’t gamble.’ 

‘No. They found plenty of money on him.’ 

“Yesterday you dismissed him.’ 

“Yes, but that was at his own request.’ 

‘He didn’t take it to heart?’ 

‘How should I know,’ she repeated feverishly. ‘He might 
have gone away somewhere first if he was going to do it! But 
he was a madman ~ that explains everything! Why couldn’t he 
go away somewhere?’ 

Swirski observed her carefully for a moment. 

‘Please calm yourself,’ he said. 

But, failing to grasp his meaning, she went on: ‘It is all so 
embarrassing, and just think what trouble it might cause me! 
Who knows, I might even have to give some explanations, 
make a deposition, or something . . . What a dreadful busi- 
ness! . . . And then there will be people talking. Wiadrowski 
will be the first! . . . I think you had better tell everyone that 
the unfortunate man had lost money, you could even say some 
of it was my money, which would explain his action. If it 
became necessary to speak in court, then it would be best not 
to say this, because it might be revealed as untrue, but in soci- 
ety, I think this would be the best course . . . If only he had 
gone off somewhere — at least to Menton or Nice! And God 
only knows if he didn’t write something before his death to 
take revenge on me . . . God forbid that some posthumous let- 
ter should find its way into the papers! . . . Anything is possi- 
ble with people like that. I had wanted to leave this place 
anyway, and now I shall be obliged to. . .’ 

Swirski was looking with more and more attention at her 
angry face with its set mouth, and finally said: ‘What an 
extraordinary .. .” 

‘Quite extraordinary!’ cut in Mrs Elzen. ‘But won’t it set 


tongues wagging even more if we leave this place tomorrow?” 

‘T doubt it,’ said Swirski. 

He began to ask about the hotel in which Kresowicz had 
shot himself, and then announced that he would go there to 
get further information from the staff on the spot and to take 
care of the body. But she tried to hold him back, with unusual 
insistence, until he finally snapped at her: 

‘Madam, he is not a dog, but a man, and he deserves to be 
buried decently.’ 

‘Someone will bury him anyway.’ 

But Swirski took his leave and went out. On the steps of the 
hotel he passed his hand across his forehead, then put on his 
hat and repeated to himself: 

‘Quite extraordinary! ... 

He knew from experience how far selfishness can be carried 
in human beings. He also knew that in egoism as in self- 
sacrifice, women far surpass the potential of men. He had 
already come across people in whom a polite veneer covered a 
crude animal selfishness, and in whom every moral considera- 
tion ended at the precise point where personal interest began 
— but still Mrs Elzen had astonished him. ‘The poor wretch 
was the tutor of her children, lived under the same roof, and 
was even in love with her . . . And she? Not even a word of 
pity, not a glimmer of sympathy, not a shred of interest! Noth- 
ing! She’s furious with him for causing her trouble, for not 
having got out of the way, for having spoiled her season, for 
exposing her to the possibility of having to appear in court and 
becoming the object of gossip. It never even occurred to her to 
wonder what was going on inside the man, why he killed him- 
self, and whether it was not on account of her. In her irritation 
she has even forgotten that she is betraying herself in front of 
me. If not her heart, then her brain at least should have told 
her to behave differently in front of me. Oh, what spiritual 
barbarity! Appearances, appearances, and under that French 
corset and French accent there’s no soul — just the primitive 
black nature of a worthy daughter of Cham! Civilisation stuck 
to the skin like powder! . . . And the woman even wants me to 
tell everyone that he gambled away her money . . . Ugh! May 
the devil take her!’ 

Similar thoughts and imprecations were still whirling round 


’ 


his head when he reached the Condamine. Without difficulty 
he found the little hotel in which the tragedy had taken place. 
In Kresowicz’s room he met a doctor and a court functionary, 
who were delighted by his arrival, since they assumed Swirski 
would be able to enlighten them about the dead man. 

‘The suicide,’ said the functionary, ‘left a note saying that 
he wishes to be buried in a common grave, and asking for all 
the money found on him to be sent to an address in Zurich. 
He burnt all his other papers, as you can see from the grate.’ 

Swirski looked at Kresowicz, who lay on the bed with wide 
open, terrified eyes, his lips pursed as though he were about to 
whistle. 

“The dead man believed himself to be incurably ill,’ he said. 
‘he told me so himself, and that is probably why he took his 
own life. He certainly never went gambling.’ He then told 
them everything he knew about Kresowicz. Before leaving he 
left enough money for a private grave. 

On the way he remembered what Kresowicz had told him 
about microbes, as well as the young man’s declaration to 
Wiadrowski that he belonged to the ‘party of the silent’, and 
he concluded that the student had probably been intending to 
kill himself for some time, and that the main reason for his 
action was the conviction that he was condemned to death 
anyway. But he also recognised that there might have been 
other circumstantial reasons, among them his unhappy love for 
Mrs Elzen and the necessity of parting with her. These 
thoughts filled him with sadness. The corpse of Kresowicz, 
with its lips set to whistle and the look of terror in anticipation 
of death in its eyes was vivid in his memory. He reflected that 
nobody can face that terrible night of death without fear, and 
that in the face of its inevitability the whole of life is one great 
absurdity. He returned to Mrs Elzen in a state of spiritual 
depression. 

She gave a sigh of relief on hearing that Kresowicz had left 
no papers. She declared that she too would send a suitable 
amount of money for his funeral, and it was only now that she 
began to speak of him with any pity. But it was in vain that 
she attempted to keep Swirski with her for a couple of hours. 
The artist replied that he felt out of sorts and must go back 
home. 


‘But we shall see each other this evening?’ said Mrs Elzen 
as she gave him her hand. ‘I had even thought of coming to 
Nice and going on from there with you.’ 

‘Going where?’ asked Swirski with surprise. 

‘Have you forgotten? To the Formidable, of course... 

‘So you are going to go to this ball?’ 

‘If only you knew how much it costs me, particularly after 
such an unfortunate event, you would spare a tear for me. . 
I feel sorry for the poor man too . . . But one must! . . . One 
must, if only to prevent people from jumping to any conclu- 
sions...’ 

‘Really? Goodbye!’ said Swirski. 

A while later, as he sat in the train, he said to himself: ‘If I 
go to the Formidable or anywhere else with you, then I’m a 
dead crab!” 


VUl 


It was with a much lighter heart that he received Mrs Cervi 
and Miss Maria on the following morning. At the sight of the 
beautiful, fresh face of the girl he was even overcome by joy. 

Everything in the studio was already prepared. The easel 
was in the right place, the sofa for the model was positioned 
and covered. Madame Lageat had received the strictest 
instructions to let nobody in, even if ‘Queen Victoria herself 
should turn up. 

Swirski was drawing and undrawing the blinds on the ceil- 
ing light, but as he pulled on the strings he gazed intently at 
his charming model. The ladies had taken off their hats, and 
Miss Maria asked: ‘What should I do now?’ 

‘First, you must let down your hair,’ said Swirski. 

He came up to her, while she lifted both hands to her head. 
It was plain that the act seemed strange and embarrassing to 
her, but also quite pleasant. Swirski looked at her confused 
face, her lowered eyelids, at the whole figure arching back- 
wards, at the exquisite shape of her hips — and he said to him- 
self that in this great rubbish-heap of Nice he had indeed 
discovered a real pearl. A moment later the hair cascaded onto 
her shoulders. Miss Cervi shook her head to disentangle it, 


and it covered her completely. 

‘Corpo Dio!’ exclaimed Swirski. 

The next thing was the more difficult task of positioning 
the model. Swirski could tell that the girl’s heart was beating 
faster, that her breast was rising and falling more quickly, that 
her cheeks were burning, that she was fighting and restraining 
an instinctive resistance, and that she was surrendering with 
an anxiety that was akin to subconscious delight. 

‘No, this is no ordinary model,’ he said to himself. ‘This is 
something quite different. And I am not looking at her as just 
a painter.’ He too felt embarrassed, and his hands trembled a 
little while positioning her head on the pillow. But wishing to 
dispel his own embarrassment, he began chiding her jokingly, 
pretending to be bad-tempered. 

‘You must keep still! Like this! One must make some 
sacrifices for art’s sake! Now, that’s better! How perfect that 
profile looks against the red background. If only you could see 
it! But you cannot. Smiling is not allowed! You must Sleep! In 
a moment I shall be painting.’ 

He began to paint, and as was his habit, he chatted the 
while, asking Mrs Cervi about old times. He learnt, amongst 
other things, that ‘Marynia’ had in the previous year found 
very rewarding work as a reader to Countess Dziadzikiewicz, 
who was the daughter of the great Lodz industrialist Atra- 
ment. But the job came to an end the moment the countess 
discovered that Marynia’s father and grandfather had fought 
in the Italian army. This was a great disappointment, as both 
mother and daughter longed for her to find such a position 
with a lady who spent all winter in Nice. 

The painter had awoken in Swirski. He frowned, concen- 
trated, measured the figure of the reclining girl with his brush, 
and painted with intensity. From time to time, however, he 
would put down the palette and brush, approach the model 
and, lightly touching her brow, correct her position. While 
doing so, he would lean over perhaps a little more than was 
absolutely necessary in the interests of art alone, and when he 
could feel the warmth of the young body, when he looked at 
the long lashes and the slightly open mouth, a quiver would go 
through his whole being, his fingers would tremble nervously 
and in his heart he would reprove himself: ‘Steady, old man! 


What the deuce! Steady!’ 

He was in fact besotted by her. He was excited beyond mea- 
sure by her embarrassment, her blushes and her shy looks, 
which were not entirely devoid of girlish coquettishness. All 
this indicated that she did not see him as an old man. Her 
grandfather must have told her wonderful things about his 
countrymen, and had probably set her dreaming on the subject 
— and here at last one of them had crossed her path, not any 
old one either, but a kind, famous one, who had, to cap it all, 
appeared at the moment of greatest need bearing succour with 
a kind heart. How else was she to look at him but with sym- 
pathy, interest and gratitude? 

All this meant that the morning slipped by before Swirski 
had had time to notice. It was Miss Marynia who brought up 
the fact that it was noon, by declaring that they must be get- 
ting back because grandfather was alone, and it was time to 
think of his lunch. Swirski begged them to return in the after- 
noon. If they did not wish to leave the old man on his own, 
then perhaps they could ask a friend to sit with him for a cou- 
ple of hours . . . Perhaps the concierge, or her husband, or 
someone of her family? It was a question of the picture! Two 
sittings a day would be an excellent thing for both parties. If 
the finding of company for the grandfather entailed any costs, 
he, Swirski, would consider it a favour if he were allowed to 
bear them, as he could think of nothing but his picture. 

Two sittings were indeed too profitable in the light of the 
poverty at home for Mrs Cervi not to assent. It was agreed 
that the ladies would return at two. Swirski was so delighted 
that he decided to accompany them home. In his own doorway 
he was met by the housekeeper, who handed him a bunch of 
moss roses, saying that they had been left by a couple of beau- 
tiful small boys with a strangely dressed servant who had 
wanted at all costs to go up to his studio, but, in accordance 
with his instructions, she had refused to let them in. 

Swirski told her she had done well, and, taking the roses, he 
handed them to Miss Cervi. A moment later they were on the 
Promenade des Anglais. Nice seemed more beautiful and lively 
than ever to Swirski. The variety and bustle on the Prome- 
nade, which he had always found irritating, now amused him. 
On the way he saw Wiadrowski and de Sinten, who stopped to 


greet: him. Swirski merely bowed and went on, but as he 
passed he noticed how de Sinten put in his monocle to have a 
better look at Miss Marynia, and he distinctly heard his aston- 
ished ‘Saprrrristi!’ The two men even followed them for a 
while, but opposite the Jetée Promenade Swirski hailed a cab 
and drove the ladies home. 

On the way he felt the urge to invite the whole family to 
lunch, but he realised that it might be difficult with the old 
man, and that in view of their very recent acquaintance Mrs 
Cervi might be a little taken aback by such a sudden invitation. 
But he promised himself that once the question of company for 
the grandfather had been sorted out, he would in the interests 
of gaining time arrange to have lunch served in the studio. 
Having taken his leave of the mother and daughter at their 
front door, he went into the first hotel he could find and 
ordered lunch. He swallowed several dishes in a hurry, without 
noticing what he was eating. Mrs Elzen, Romulus and Remus, 
and bunches of moss roses flashed through his thoughts, but in 
a way that seemed unreal. Only a few days before, the beautiful 
widow and his relationship with her had been subjects of the 
greatest weight, over which he had tortured himself. He still 
remembered that internal crisis which he had gone through at 
sea on the way back from Villefranche. But now he said to him- 
self: ‘All that no longer exists for me, and I shall not think 
about it any more.’ And he felt no twinge of alarm or anxiety. 
In fact, he felt as though a great load had fallen from his shoul- 
ders. Instead, all his thoughts now kept rushing back to Miss 
Cervi. His head was full of her, his eyes were full of her. He 
saw her in his imagination with her hair undone and her eyelids 
closed, and when he thought that in an hour’s time he would 
once again be touching her brow, leaning over her, feeling the 
warmth emanating from her, he felt quite intoxicated and once 
again said to himself: “Come on, old man, steady.’ 

When he got home, he found a telegram from Mrs Elzen, 
which read: ‘I am awaiting you for dinner at six.’ He crumpled 
it and put it in his pocket, and when Mrs Cervi arrived with 
her daughter, he forgot about it so completely that when after 
he had finished work he heard five o’clock strike, he began to 
wonder where to go and have dinner, and even felt a little 
annoyed at having nothing to do that evening. 


IX 


As she brought lunch into the studio for the three of them the 
next day, Madame Lageat announced that only an hour before 
the same two beautiful young boys had turned up, this time 
not with a strangely dressed servant, but with a young and 
beautiful lady. 

“The young lady wanted absolutely to see you, but I told 
her that you had gone to Antibes .. .’ 

“To Toulon! To Toulon!’ exclaimed the painter gaily. 

But the day after that Madame Lageat had nobody to give 
this message to, for the only thing that turned up was a letter. 
Swirski did not bother to read it. On that very day, while he 
was trying to improve the ‘position’ of Miss Marynia, he 
placed his hands behind her shoulders and lifted her in such a 
way that their breasts almost touched, and her breath suffused 
his face. She changed colour from emotion, while he said to 
himself that if only one could make such a moment last, it 
would be worth giving one’s life for. 

That evening he had another discussion with himself. ‘Your 
passions are playing up again,’ he told himself, ‘but this time 
it is different, for the soul is rushing forth after them, and it 
rushes forth because she is a child who has managed, in this 
dung-heap of Nice, to remain as pure as a teardrop. It is not 
even a question of her own merit; it is her nature — but where 
else would one find a nature like that? This time I am not 
deluding myself, and I am not talking myself into anything: it 
is reality that speaks in me.’ He felt as though he were living 
in a sweet dream. Unfortunately, dreams are followed by 
awakening, and this came for Swirski two days later in the 
shape of another telegram which slipped through the letter- 
box and fell to the floor in the presence of the two ladies. 

Miss Cervi, who was just about to let her hair down for the 
sitting, was the first to notice it. She picked it up and handed 
it to Swirski. 

He opened it without enthusiasm, but after a single glance, 
the expression on his face changed. 

“You ladies must excuse me,’ he said, ‘I have received news 
that obliges me to leave at once.’ 

‘Nothing bad, I hope?’ asked Miss Cervi anxiously. 


‘No! No! But I may not be able to get back for the afternoon 
sitting. However, I shall deal with it today, and tomorrow we 
shall be back to normal.’ He bade them goodbye somewhat 
feverishly, but almost too warmly, and a few moments later 
was sitting in a carriage making for Monte Carlo. 

As he passed the Jetée Promenade he took out the telegram 
and read it again. It ran as follows: 


‘I expect you this afternoon. If you do not come by the four 
o’clock train, I shall know what to think and how to act. 
Morphine’ 


Swirski had panicked when he saw that signature, partly on 
account of the recent memory of the Kresowicz tragedy. ‘Who 
can tell,’ he thought, ‘what a woman might be driven to by 
wounded love, or at least by wounded self-love. I should not 
have behaved as I have. It would have been easy to answer the 
first letter and break everything off. It is not a good thing to 
trifle with anyone, regardless of whether they are good or bad 
people. I shall now break off definitely, but I must go to her, 
and I had better not wait for the four o’clock train.’ 

He told the coachman not to spare the horses. He tried to 
reassure himself with the thought that Mrs Elzen would never 
take her own life. It seemed entirely out of character. But then 
he was beset by doubts. That monstrous egoism of hers, trans- 
formed into offended pride, might drive her to some act of 
madness. 

He remembered that she was also endowed with determina- 
tion, decision, and not a little courage. The thought of her 
children ought to restrain her, but would it? Did she ever real- 
ly care for those children? His hair stood on end at the thought 
of what might happen. His conscience stirred and began to 
torment him. The image of Miss Cervi hovered before his 
eyes, evoking a bitter and boundless grief. He kept telling him- 
self that he was on his way to break off, and that he would do 
so decisively, but in the depths of his soul he felt scared. What 
if that evil, vain, determined woman were to say to him: ‘You 
or Morphine!’ Next to the feelings of fear and uncertainty he 
felt disgust welling up: only the heroine of a bad novel could 
behave in such a way. But what if she did? The world, and 


particularly the world of Nice, was full of heroines of bad 
novels. 

Enveloped in these thoughts and in clouds of whitish dust 
he at last reached Monte Carlo. He told the coachman to stop 
before the Hétel de Paris. But before he had got down from 
the carriage, he noticed Romulus and Remus armed with rac- 
quets hitting a ball about on the lawn, under the supervision 
of their Cossack, who was the strangely dressed servant 
described by Madame Lageat. 

They too noticed him, and ran up. 

‘Good mohning, sir!’ 

‘Good mohning!’ 

‘Good morning. Is your mother upstairs?’ 

‘No, Mamma has gone out on a bicycle with Monsieur de 
Sinten’. 

There was a short silence. 

‘Ah! So Mamma has gone out on a bicycle with Monsieur 
de Sinten!’ repeated Swirski. ‘Splendid!’ A moment later he 
added: ‘Of course! She was not expecting me until four 
o’clock!’ And he began to laugh. “The drama ends in farce. . . 
But of course, this is the Riviera! What an ass I am!’ 

“Will you be waiting for Mamma!’ asked Romulus. 

‘No. Listen, boys. Tell Mamma that I came to say goodbye 
to her, and that I am sorry not to have found her at home, as 
I am leaving today.’ 

Having given this message, he told the coachman to drive 
him straight back to Nice. That evening, however, he received 
yet another telegram, which contained only the single word: 
‘Scoundrel!’ This put him in an excellent mood, for the tele- 
gram was not signed ‘Morphine’. 


xX 


Two weeks later the picture Sleep and Death was finished. 
Swirski started work on another, which he wanted to call 
Euterpe, but progress was slow. He complained that the light 
was too bright, and spent whole sittings gazing into the pretty 
face of Miss Marynia instead of painting, claiming that he was 
trying to find the most appropriate expression for Euterpe. He 


would stare at her so relentlessly that Miss Cervi blushed, and 
he himself felt increasing disquiet in his breast. One morning, 
he suddenly began to speak in a strange voice they had not 
heard before. 

‘I have observed that you ladies have a great love for 
Italy...” 

‘We do, and so does grandfather,’ answered Miss Cervi. 

‘So do I. In fact, I spend half of my life in Rome or Flo- 
rence. The light there at this time of year is not so bright, and 
one could paint whole days long. Oh, yes! Who doesn’t love 
Italy! And do you know what I sometimes think!” 

Miss Marynia lowered her head and opened her mouth a 
little, gazing at him with attention, as she always did when he 
spoke. 

‘I think that every man has two motherlands: his own, 
which is the most dear, and Italy. You only have to consider 
that all culture, all art, all knowledge, everything has come 


from there . . . Take the Renaissance for instance . . . Really! 
We are all of us if not children, then at least grandchildren of 
Italy... 


“Yes!” exclaimed Miss Cervi. 

‘I don’t know if I mentioned that I have a studio in Rome, 
on via Margutta, and now that the light has grown so bright 
here, I find myself longing for it... What if we were all to set 
off for Rome, would it not be wonderful? . . . And then we 
could go to Warsaw.’ 

‘That is impossible!’ answered Miss Marynia with a sad 
smile. 

But he suddenly came up to her and, taking her hands and 
looking into her eyes with great tenderness, said: ‘There is a 
way, dear lady, there is a way! Can you not guess what it is?’ 
She grew pale with happiness. He pressed both her hands to 
his breast and added: 

‘Give me your hand, be mine. . .” 


